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Plan an Occasional Outing or Picnic For the Family 


HIS is a time when every man, woman and 
child on Southern farms should do their 
utmost in helping to make big crops; but 
at the same time the fact should not be forgot- 
ten that a certain amount of wholesome recrea- 
tion is essential if the best work is to be done. 
Southern farmers, their wives and children 
have probably done more hard work this year 
than ever before in the same length of time, 


and they are entitled to an occasional day off.- 


How the day shall be spent will of course largely 
be determined by the circumstances in each par- 
ticular case. 

If the family has an automobile, there are a 
dozen ways in which a day may be profitably 
spent. Any river, lake or mountain within twen- 
ty-five miles is generally in easy reach, and fish- 
ing, boating or picnic trips to these may be made. 
Or a circular tour, going one way and returning 
another, may be planned, inspecting good crops 
and livestock along the way and stopping for 
dinner by some cool stream. 

But the fact that there is no automobile should 
keep no family at home. A two-horse wagon 
with plenty of straw or hay in the bottom isa 
first-class substitute. Load it up with the family 
and some accessories in the way of a good-dinner, 
watermelons, ice, bathing togs and fishing tackle, 
and it will be the means of affording a fine outing. 
If two or three neighboring families can join in 
the fun, all the better. 

Our work just now is exceedingly important, 
but it will do us and our jobs too good for us to 
get away from them occasionally; for we can come 
back with a renewed zest for getting things done 
and an added strength for doing them quickly 
and well. Take a day off with all the family. 
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This is a section of 
the famons Ajax Road 
King. Note the heavy 
tread, These trianjle 


barbs mean many more 
miles for you. SE 7 


Use an International Pres 
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A xTRA hay profit is to be found in the line 
of International Hay Presses. Hay, in 
the smooth, uniform bales turned out by an Inter- 
national baler, brings market prices enough higher 


to allow a good profit on the work of baling. Baled 
hay can be shipped quickly to points where pricesare highest. 


Baled hay takes up little storagespace and is easily handled. 
Wh Str i, | N eded In the International line there are one-horse and two-horse 
ere e S S resses for farmers who have no other power; motor presses 


or those who want the work done in a hurry, and have other 










These special patented Shoulders of Strength put greatest beliog | id Loge crap g ge ar peH power cesses for 
strength where the road strain Comes. They = built ate national hay press line is complete. Bale chamber sizes are 
both sides of the tread. They reinforce and distribute ro {| standard, 14x18, 16x18, and17x22. The capacity of the 
friction evenly over the entire tread surface. Because of Ajax different styles ranges from 6 to 35 tons of baled hay per day. 
Shoulders of Strength, wear cannot center in one spot to grind It’s no trouble to find out all about this handy, clean 

ick! through to the fabric working line of hay presses, nor does it cost more than the 
quickly price of a postage stamp. Drop usa line asking for informa- 


— on International bay presses, and we’ll send it without 
elay. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Cincerporated) 


CHICAGO A 
cis , 


‘ Champion of Champions 


Because Ajax tires have more strength where strength is needed— 
because they have more rubber where it should be—they are the unan- 
imous choice of the daredevil dirt track racers. 237 jruelling races 
were won on Ajax tires in 1917. State fairs from Massachusetts to Texas 
witnessed these Ajax triumphs. Countless thousends roared approval 
as Ajax swept the fields. 

It is the stren}th and quality of Ajax tires that have made them 97% 
Owners’ Choice. This hue percentaze of Ajax annual output is chosen 
by individual buyers to other tires that came on theit care 


Ajax tires are Buaranteed, in writing, 5000 miles. 
The new Ajax booklet, “Ajax Wins,” tells the jreat story of Ajax 
racing triumphs. Write fora copy. It is free 


You can save money by using Ajax tires and 
Look up the nearest Ajax dealer. 





























On Practically Your Own Terms 
ALL CASH, fon wert may rnd m anywhere 
in the U. 5. can buy o ese a 

PART CASH, one can order without risk. I — aaine 
orNO CASH ®8fe delivery to your station. All WITTE 
Sy Engines sold on 6-year guarantee,2to30h-p. 


My f; is the largest exclusive 
ee world, aay to the es ge 4 sty. 
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AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
1796 Broadway New York 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
Branches in Leading Cities 















1 SHUPIRES 


Aluminum ¢-“variornaZl All Sizes 
ee) Ca ESI cinncrs ano coorens) ME TIVO R MAT as 


The National Aluminum Cooker and Canner—the 

y same as used by County Agents and Home Demonstra- 

tors—enables housewives to save by cooking and canning 

: —— with steam—makes delicious dishes from in nsive cuts 

of meat. Easy to operate; nothing to get out of order. The 

only home cooker and canner having adjustable safety valve for main- 
taining correct cooking pressure at all times. Send for our Canning 


Get this Bek COLD PACK CANNING 














Ensilage to the Top id 


Was your Silo really full when 
you began winter feeding? The 
average Silo when filled in a 
hurried fashion settles about 
one-fourth, If you'd like to 
know how the upper fourth of 
Your Silo can be made to pay 
$75 to $150 yearly, extra, write 
for our 1918 catalogue to-day— 
it’s free for the asking. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
121 
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Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI | 


You men and women of his “home 
i guard” should wear this patriotic 
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canning; Gescribes larger out- 
larger quantities. 
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economy cloth, too. It's fast color 
and wears like leather. 


SHIRTS, PANTS, AND OVBRALLS 
made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki 
(the kind Uncie Sam uses) carry the 
yellow “army” label, like the above. 
Look for it in the garment before you 
buy. 
Write today for free samples of Ironclad 
h Khaki, the 


























: # to drill, two white kid glove finish ladies’ ov cloth. 
wanes, 44 & & Only $15. _ ean gat th.” Garments on sale by deal everywh 
GOLE SEED SAVER CO._ wtwente, Tena) FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
Full ° eye . pe: = Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
sy ee Roofing and Siding rl’: ON é a 1 123 MarketPlace - Baltimore, Md. 


Both farm and city property owners need to know | 


the absolute safety and service of metal roofing... 
APOLLO-KEyYsTONE Galvanized insures durability and satisfaction for,, 
all forms of sheet metal work, including Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, Spout- ——™ 
ing, Parages, ete, Sold by leading metal merchants. Keystone Copper 
Steel is also unequaled for Roofi stone 
below b: "* booklet, 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 








rands, ‘or 
AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








A Molasses Feed for Hogs 


READER has a molasses feed on 

hand having the following guar- 
anteed composition, and wishes to 
know its value as a hog feed and how 
it should be mixed with corn and 
tankage to make a satisfactory ra- 
tion: 

Protein not less than 9 per cent. 

Fat not less than 1 per cent, 

Carbohydrates not less than 39 per cent. 

Crude fiber not more than 25 per cent. 

Ingredients—Alfalfa meal and molasses. 

There is certainly an error in this 
guarantee. What is stated as carbo- 
hydrates is probably nitrogen-free 
extract. The carbohydrates are the 
fiber and the nitrogen-free extract 
combined. It is certainly impossible 
to mix molasses and alfalfa in a man- 
ner to reduce the protein to only 9 
per cent and only have 39 per cent of 
carbohydrates, for both alfalfa and 
molasses contain over 60 per cent of 
carbohydrates each. 

No combination of this feed and 
corn will make a satisfactory ra- 
tion for hogs. The molasses feed 
contains less protein than corn 
and is well known that corn con- 
tains too little protein for feeding 
any class of hogs. This feed can be 
used to a limited extent as a substit- 
ute for corn or to take the place of 
one-fourth to one-half the corn in the 
ration, but such a mixture must have 
some feed rich in protein like tankage 
added to properly balance the ration 
for any kind of hogs, when growth is 
desired. 

The only objections to this molasses 
feed for hogs is that it is too low in 
protein and too high in fiber, but a 
mixture of this feed and corn, in the 
proportions, say of one of the mo- 
lasses feed to two of corn would not 
be excessively high in fiber, because 
of the very low fiber content of corn. 
If to 8 parts of such a mixture is add- 
ed one part of tankage the composi- 
tion of the feed will be about as fol- 
lows: 


SNEED, Aad 37'0 V0 29 < 0-9-8050 0's 15.66 per cent 
MURS nas 6602 onwe veer score? 4.68 per cent 
Carbohydrates .........-. 62.86 per cent 
ess So 6.8 sep «0.0 o8 8.98 per cent 


This should give a very satisfactory 
mixture for feeding hogs weighing 
around 100 pounds each. 

Perhaps more of the molasses feed 
might be used, say equal parts of this 
feed and corn with one part of tank- 
age to eight parts of that mixture; 
for the molasses feed at $1.70 a hun- 
dred is cheaper than corn at ruling 
prices. The only objection to such a 
mixture is the large proportion of al- 
falfa, which makes a high per cent of 
fiber for hog feeding; but if such a 
mixture produces satisfactory gains 
there is no objection to it. 





Corn and Irish Potatoes Compared 
as Hog Feeds 
READER wishes to know the rela- 
tive feeding value of corn at $1.50 
a‘ bushel and boiled Irish potatoes at 
75 cents a bushel for hog feeding. 
Potatoes fed alone either raw or 
cooked will not prove a satisfactory 
feed for hogs. Grisdale, of the Ot- 
tawa, Canada, Station, according to 
Henry, says that “Raw potatoes will 
scarcely maintain life in pigs, but 


given in small quantities they help to 
keep them in health when other suc- 
culent feed is lacking.” — 

When potatoes are fed they should 
only form a part of the ration. More 
can be used when they are cooked, 
and the quantity used should also be 


influenced by the relative prices of 
potatoes and the grains used for pig 
feeding; but in no case should pota- 
toes constitute the whole ration nor 
any large part of it if good growth is 
to be obtained. ' Their chief value is 
to furnish succulence when cheaper 
succulent feeds are not available. 


In tests made to determine the 
feed value of potatoes a mixture of 
some dry grain and potatoes is fed in 
comparison with the grain alone. At 
the Wisconsin Station it required 4.4 
pounds of cooked potatoes, weighed 
before cooking, to equal 1 pound of 
corn when a mixture of corn and po- 
tatoes was compared with corn alone. 
In Denmark it required 4 pounds of 
potatoes to equal 1 pgund of mixed 
grains. At the Oregon Station when 
a mixture of potatoes and barley was 
compared with barley alone it requir- 
ed 3.4 to 3.8 pounds of cooked pota- 
toes and 5.5 pounds of raw potatoes 
to equal 1 pound of barley when fed 
alone. We may, therefore, conclude 
that it requires about 4 pounds of 
cooked Irish potatoes when fed as a 
part of the ration to equal 1 pound of 
corn or other grains used for feeding 
hogs, and something more than this 
weight of raw potatoes. 

Perhaps one-fourth to one-third 
the ration may be made up of cooked 
Irish potatoes, or cooked Irish pota- 
toes may take the place of one-fourth 
to one-third the corn in the ration for 
hogs when the price of Irish potatoes 
per bushel is about one-fourth the 
price of corn per bushel. In other 
words, if 3 pounds of corn is being 
fed, 2 pounds of corn and 4 pounds of 
Irish potatoes, cooked, might be sub- 
stituted. In case raw Irish potatoes 
are used, they should not displace 
more than one-fourth the corn, and it 
would require 24% pounds of corn and 
at least 3 pounds of raw Irish pota- 
toes to equal 3 pounds of corn. 

In view of these facts, Irish pota- 
toes should not cost over 37% cents a 
bushel when corn costs $1.50 a-bushel, 
and then they should probably not 
form over one-third the ration. This 
comparison does not take into consid- 
eration the cost of cooking the Irish 
potatoes, but if the hogs are getting 
no other succulent or green feed the 
value. of this succulence may well pay 
for the trouble of cooking the pota- 
toes. 

Our reader cannot afford to feed Ir- 
ish potatoes at 75 cents a bushel when 
corn is $1.50 a bushel, for both are 
deficient in protein and require some 
rich protein feed like tankage to bal- 
ance them. With hogs on pasture 
and receiving some protein feed, Irish 
potatoes cannot profitably take the 
place of a part of the corn at $1.50 a 
bushel, unless the potatoes sell for 
less than 35 cents a bushel. 





Smut of Oats 


VERY spring and fall for many 

years, when oats are being har- 
vested and again when they are sow- 
ed in the fall, The Progressive Farm- 
er has called atttention to the loss 
caused by smut and given the remedy. 
Already inquiries are coming to us 
regarding smut in the present crop of 
oats, which although light is still] 
further reduced by the failure to 


_treat the seed before sowing. We 


again call attention to this matter 
when the evidence of loss is before 
the farmer in the ripened or ripenin 
crop and at seeding time we shall 
again bring the trouble and the rem- 
edy to his attention. 


Smut in oats can only be prevented 
by treating the seed. The loss due 
to smut is much larger than generally 
supposed, and can be prevented by 
treating the seed dats as follows: 


“Formalin can be purchased from a 
druggist at a cost of from 75 to 9 
cents per pound, much cheaper if pur- 
chased in quantity. One pound is suf- 
ficient to treat 45 to 50 bushels of 
grain. It should be used at the rate 
of one ounce to three gallons of wa- 
ter, and in general, one gallon of mix- 
ture suffices to treat one bushel of 
grain. 


“Spread the grain in a thin layer on 
a smooth barn floor, canvas, or upon 
hard ground, and sprinkle with the 
diluted formalin, using either a spray- 
ing machine or a _ watering pot. 
Sprinkle so as to thoroughly and ev- 
enly wet the grain with the mixture. 
Then shovel the grain over thorough- 
ly a few times to insure even distrib- 
ution of the solution and thorough 
wetting of all the seeds, and cover 
the pile with canvas, carpets, blank- 
ets, or bagging, to keep the fumes of 
the formalin within. The pile should 
stand from six to twelve hours in this 
way. The seed may then be readily 
dried by mixing with air-slaked lime, 
and the lime may be removed by the 
fanning mill, or the lime may be omit- 
ted and the grain dried by spreading 
it out in layers about 5 cm. (2 inches) 
thick and stirring it frequently. The 
seed is then ready to sow. It may be 
stored, but in so doing it is liable to 
renewed smut infection, unless all 
bags, bins, etc., with which it comes 
in contact are also disinfected with a 
thorough application of the formalin 
solution. The drill that is used should 
also be disinfected either with forma- 
lin or by a thorough dusting with dry 
lime.”—Dr. F. L. Stevens, Diseases of 
Economic Plants. 


- 


What Is a Fair Price for Oats in 
the Straw? 


READER states that “Threshed 

oats are worth $1.10 a bushel retail 
here. What ought I to charge for 
oats in the straw when sold to ten- 
ants?” 


Nothing is stated as to the probable 
yield ‘per acre of grain, except that 
“the oats are headed well and the 
straw rather short.” 


As there is no regular market quo- 
tations on unthreshed oats, or oats in 
the straw, to set the price, the only 
basis for estimating a fair price is to 
assume a certain percentage of grain 
to straw and calculate the value of 
the oats and straw on that basis. 





But oats vary greatly in the propor- 
tion of grain to straw. When the 
yields of grain are low, say 20 to 25 
bushels per acre, the weight of the 
grain may equal the weight of the 
straw; but as the yields per acre in- 
crease, the proportion of straw in- 
creases, so that with very large yields 
of grain per acre the straw may 
weigh twice as much, or even more, 
than the grain. It is apparent that 
oats in the straw, when the weight of 
grain equals the weight of the straw, 
should sell for much more per ton or 
per hundred pounds than when the 
weight of the grain is only one-half 
the weight of the straw. 


We are not told the market price of 
oat straw, but only given the retail 
price of oats at $1.10 per bushel. But 
oat grain in the straw is not worth as 
much as threshed oats. We are, 
therefore, assuming a value of $1, in- 
stead of $1.10 a bushel for the grain 
in these unthreshed oats, and $8 a ton 
for the straw. Below will be found 
the calculated value of these un- 
threshed oats per ton at these prices 
for grain and straw, when the propor- 


tions of oat grain to straw are as in- 
dicated: 


1 of grain to 1 of straw....... $35.26 per ton 
1 of grain to 1% of straw.... 32.23 per ton 
1 of grain to 1% of straw..... 29.80 per ton 
1 of grain to 1% of straw..... 27.81 per ton 
1 of grain to 2 of straw....... 26.14 per ten 


if it is thought that these calcula- 
tions show too high a value for un- 
threshed oats, or oats in the straw, 
then the answer is that $1 a bushel 
for oats and $8 a ton for oat straw 
are high prices. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Milk Fever (Parturient Paresis or 
Parturient Apoplexy) 














MiL* fever, or a form of paralysis 

following calving (parturient par- 
esis Or parturient apoplexy) is not un- 
common in heavy milking cows, with 
their third to sixth calf. It usually 
occurs within a few hours to one or 
two days after calving. The more 
quickly it makes its appeafance after 
calving usually the more severe the 
attack, 

The symptoms develop quickly, per- 
haps the first one noticed may be a 
marked lessening of the milk flow, or 
a wobbling of the hind parts. This 
loss of control may increase until the 
animal goes down unable to stand. If 
the cow lies on her breast, which she 
will usually do at first, the head is 
thrown around on her shoulder in a 
characteristic position. As the symp- 
toms develop the cow may throw her- 
self flat on her side and generally 
more or less complete unconscious- 
ness to surroundings occurs. Heavy 
breathing, or a snoring like noise in 
breathing is not uncommon. Without 
treatment the severe cases generally 
die in from a few hours up to 24 or 
36 hours. 

Treatment.—The exact cause of 
milk fever is not known, but a very 
effective treatment has been discov- 
ered. If the udder can be thoroughiy 
distended by pumping air into it and 
this is done rather early in-the dis- 
ease, recovery is almost always cers 
tain. The air may be pumped into 
the udder with an ordinary milk tube 
and a bicycle pump, or perhaps by 
holding the opening of the teat 
against the pump tube without the 
use of a milk tube, but care must be 
taken to have the end of the teat and 
milk tube thoroughly clean and that 
the air drawn into the bicycle 
pump is far enough from the floor 
of the stable_to prevent sucking up 
dust. These ends may be obtained by 
thoroughly washing the teat, espec« 
ially the opening at the end, with 
some disinfectant solution, like some 
of the coal tar disinfectants mixed 
with water that has been boiled and 
allowed to cool. It is also best to 
milk a few streams while the wash- 
ing of the teat is being done. The ud- 
der should be pumped full of air so 
that it is well distended, having the 
appearance of the udder of the fresh 
cow before milking. It is important 
that no attempt be made to give a 
cow medicine while suffering from 
this trouble, or at least no medicine 
should be given after she géts down 
or shows symptoms of paralysis. The 
cow should be kept lying on her 
breast when down, instead of flat on 
her side. This can often be done by 
packing sacks stuffed with straw 
against the shoulder on the opposite 
side to which the head is resting. 
These precautions are to avoid any- 
thing passing into the lungs and caus- 
ing death immediately or later devel- 
oping pneumonia. To prevent this 
trouble many dairymen now avoid 
milking the udder out more than just 
enough to prevent too great fullness 
and inflammation, for the first two or 
three days after calving. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















Book on Violet Culture 


“I WANT to grow violets for sale 
and do not know how to go abaut 
it. Where can I get information?” 
You can get a book on violet culture 
written by Prof. Galloway, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and publish- 
ed by A. T. De La Mare, 238 West 
37th St., New York City. 


Velvet Grass 


EVERAL correspondents have sent 

me samples of a light grayish grass 
with a very large smooth head. This 
is Holcus lanatus, velvet grass. Here 
in Maryland it is considered merely a 
weed that is bitter and unpalatable to 
cattle. Southward it seems to acquire 
better quality, and I have heard that 
in Louisiana it is valued for hay. My 
own opinion is that we have an abun- 
dance of better grasses and do not 
need it anywhere. 


You Did Not Read Closely 


z | NOTICE that you say we should 
raise enough Irish potatoes for 
home use and for seed next spring. 
I was under the impression that if the 
first crop of potatoes is planted next 
year they will not make satisfactory 
yield.” 

You are perfectly right in your im- 
pression. The early crop of potatoes, 
if you managed to keep them over 
winter, would be -so weakened by 
sprouting and having sprouts rubbed 
off that they will make very poor seed. 
but what I have advised is to plant a 
late crop of the early varieties in July. 
These will easily keep without sprout- 
ing in winter and not only make bet- 
ter potatoes for home use than the 
early ones, but will make the best of 
seed for spring planting. 


Alfalfa Turning Yellow 


““\N APRIL 6 I sowed three acres of 

alfalfa, using 5,500 pounds of 
ground limestone an acre and 500 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
Have a fine stand about six inches 
high and it is turning yellow. I have 
ordered the application of 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda on the three acres, 
mixed with 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. Have also told them to clip 
the alfalfa and leave it on the land. 
Is there anything else that can be 
done to save it?” 

I have found that when young alfal- 
fa gets to turning yellow the clipping 
of it with the mower will result in its 
coming out green from the base. I 
hardly think the nitrate of soda was 
needed, but it will do no harm. 














Fertilizers and Fillers 


“IN BUYING commercial fertilizers 

we pay freight on a great deal of 
sand and other worthless filler, and 
then have to haul it to the farms. The 
members of our exchange would like 
to eliminate this. I understand that 
some of the Florida potato growers 
use a mixture of 600 pounds of blood 
and bone, 600 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 800 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. Would this be a good mixture 
for potatoes in our Norfolk section? 
I always read your page with great 
pleasure and profit, and often hear 
others speak of it. What do you think 
of Rhubarb as a crop here? Do you 
know if black raspberries will do well 
here?” 


I think that the Florida mixture you 
mention will have a needless amount 
of nitrogen. Y have used and prefer 
the equal mixture of cottonseed meal 
and 16 per cent acid phosphate. This 
will run about 3 per cent nitrogen, 8 
per cent phosphoric acid and nearly 1 


: wheat oe 


per cent of potash. In moist and 
strong land about Norfolk you can 
grow rhubarb, but | doubt that it will 
be profitable for Northern shipment, 
as its bulk is too large a matter for 
the usual price, but it should sell well 
i@ Norfolk. Black raspberries should 
do well. 





Fall Potatoes After Peas 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “I 

dug my early Irish potatoes five 
weeks ago and now have peas 12 inch- 
es high on the land. Want to plant 
late crop on same land. When should 
the peas be turned under?” 

I think that it would have been 
better to have sowed the peas on an- 
other piece of land for the potatoes, 
and let the peas after potatoes mature 
before turning under. But no doubt 
the peas turned under will help the 
crop even on the same land. You in- 
tend to plant some Peacli Blow pota- 
toes as well as some early ones. In 
your section I would plant the Peach 
Blows the middle of July and the early 
ones between that and August. There- 


onion in early September thinly, and 
when they are the size of a goosequill 
transplant them in rows 16 inches 
apart, for ripening the following sum- 
mer. You can grow celery plants to 
set in August and early September for 
the winter crop. 





Keeping Onions 


onions and 


“T HAVE a fine lot of 
would like to know how best to 
keep them.” 

Cure the onions well in the sun, but 
do not let rain fall on them. Then 
store them in the coolest place you 
have and spread them out thinly. A 
dry cellar that can be made totally 
dark will answer. In winter keep 
them only a little above the freezing 
point. In fact a slight freezing will 
do no harm, but heat must be avoided. 
Early ripened onions are very hard 
to keep through the hot weather, and 
if cold storage is at hand it would be 
well to use it. If they get to sweating 
they may rot, and any moisture should 
at once be dried off by stirring them 
up and sunning, 





Inoculation for Legume Crops 


FIRM engaged in the production 
~ 4 of laboratory cultures of the vari- 
ous forms of bacteria growing on the 
roots of the various legumes writes: 





market. 


join you. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


ET the stubble land planted as soon as possible, preferably to 
a legume crop. 


2. Don’t fail to plan for a goodly acreage of fall Irish potatoes. 
Aim at plenty for the family and in some cases a surplus for the 


3. Don’t wait too late to make side applications of fertilizers. 
In the Lower South it is already too late for cotton, but applications 
to the late corn when it is two to four feet high may yet be made. 

4. Now that the rush of work is somewhat less acute, plan an_ 
all-day picnic party for the family, inviting some of the neighbors to 


5. Let all future cultivations be shallow, the aim being to kill 
weeds and grass and save moisture, at the same time doing the least 
possible injury to the roots of the growing crops. 








fore the peas should be turned under 
the first of July, after disking them 
down well. 





Dusty Alfalfa Hay 


B iratee can I do to prevent dust 
forming in my alfalfa hay? I cut 
it and cure it good, and then comes a 
dust. I have two and one-half acres 
in alfalfa and have cut eight wagon 
loads and will soon cut again. 

Probably the dust comes from your 
over-curing it. If you leave alfalfa 
hay out in the sun till the leaves are 
crisp and will crumble, you will not 
only ‘lose value in the hay but will 
have dusty hay. Alfalfa, like clover 
and peas, should be mainly cured in 
the windrow and cock and go into the 
barn before the leaves get crisp, and 
the final curing will be done in the 
barn. My hay has the leaves bright 
green in color when perfectly dry and 
cured. Sun-bleached hay will always 
be dusty. 





Growing Cabbage Plants for Sale 


“[TJERE in Mississippi, when should 

I sow cabbage seed to make plants 
for fall setting, also onion seed? What 
other seed can I sow for fall plant- 
ing?” 

If you mean cabbage plants for set- 
ting and heading in the late fall for 
wnter use, the seed of the late varie- 
ties like the Late Flat Dutch should 
be sowed the first of July in your sec- 
tion. But if you mean to grow plants 
of the early cabbage to set in the fall 
for spring heading, you should sow 
seed of the early Jersey Wakefield 
from the middle of September to the 
first of October. 


You can sow seed of the Prizetaker 


“Now here is a method whereby, by 
preparation now, the farmer need not 
worry about the source of ammonia 
for his next year’s cash crops. He will 
not have to bother the Government 
to furnish ships for the carrying of 
nitrates from South American ports 
when the ships are so vitally needed 
for the conduct of this war. oat 
Let the farmer raise his own ni- 
trates.” 

And so say I, but what I object to is 
the effort of some of the parties en- 
gaged in the growing of these cul- 
tures to cause the farmers to believe 


that it is necessary to use the cul- 
tures every time a legume crop is 
planted. It is true that if a farmer 


uses a legume crop that has been sup- 
plied with nitrogen through ‘the 
agency of the cultures, and finds that 
he gets an increased crop of corn or 
cotton the next season and then goes 
to work to grow clean culture crops 
on the land till he has used up all the 
added humus and has burnt out in the 
sunshine and starved out in the lack 
of organic decay all the added bac- 
teria, he will need to inoculate once 
more. 


I believe that in the introduction of 
a legume on soil where that legume 
has never’ been grown, the artificial 
cultures are very valuable, provided 
the soil is not so acid as to kill them. 
But where the soil is well inoculated 
and a short rotation is systematically 
adhered to, and the legumes come in 
often on the land, which is kept sweet 
.by an occasional liming, it will not be 
profitable to buy the cultures thereaf- 
ter for every legume crop planted. 

I thoroughly believe that the farm- 
ers should grow their own nitrogen, 
and I know many who were doing so 
before the artificial cultures were in- 
troduced, and are still doing so with- 
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out the use of the cultures, for their 
soil is so completely inoculated with 
the clover bacteria that the best live 
culture will not have effect enough to 
make it pay. 

I have never seen it profitable to 
use artificial inoculation for the an- 
nual crimson clover where any of the 
true clovers have been grown for 
generations. I have used artificial 
cultures with fine effect on soil where 
that particular type of legume has not 
been grown, but on soil where red 
clover has been grown, since the 
oldest inhabitant does not remem- 
ber, the artificial cultures may 
have some ‘noticeable effect, but not 
enough to make it pay to use them. 
All the true clovers, such as red clov- 
er, alsike, white clover and rabbit- 
foot clover, all of the Trifolium genus, 
will inoculate the soil for each other. 
Where I live all our soils are, when 
left out of cultivation in the fall, soon 
covered with a winter growth of the 
annual rabbit-foot clover,,which on 
rich soil makes a really heavy growth. 
And here the crimson clover grows 
on the poorest of old sandy ridges in 
a wonderful way without any artifi- 
cial inoculation. 

Farmers in any section who farm 
right will never need to buy nitrogen 
for the ordinary farm crops so long 
as they maintain and increase the or- 
ganic decay in their soil and get it 
well inoculated for the legumes they 
grow, and always grow and use the 
legumes as often as practicable. But 
when the humus is maintained and 
the soil kept sweet and the legumes 
come in frequently on the land, I do 
not believe that it will pay to keep 
adding the bacteria for every legume 
crop planted. It is the man who takes 
off the land every legume crop and 
returns nothing to the land that pro- 
produced it and hence starves out the 
legumes in his soil who will have to 
resort to the cultures to gét them 
back temporarily. 





Everbearing Strawberries 


“T AST spring I set a bed of the Ever- 

bearing strawberries. We picked 
off the first blossoms and let them 
bear after that, and we had berries 
till freezing weather. We covered the 
bed with manure and straw, and this 
spring removed the straw and most of 
the manure. They made a luxuriant 
growth and made a good crop of ber- 
ries and then stopped, ard/now there 
are no blossoms nor any prospect of 
any. What is the trouble? Can I 
remedy it?” 

This is just my experience with the 
everbearing strawberries. After mak- 
ing a big early crop they go on a 
strike for weeks and do little later. 
I have found that the way to treat 
them is to grow them as annuals, That 
is, plant a bed every spring from the 
runners made the previous summer. 
Keep off the bloom till June and then 
let them bear till fall. Manure well 
and get the early crop the next spring 
and then turn the plants under for 
some later crop. The spring-planted 
bed will take their place, and the older 
ones are not worth keeping. 
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Farm Work For July 


By T. B. PARKER 





ULY is the last month in which our 

farmers can materially increase 

our grain and hay crops for this 
year. To this end let us bend our 
every energy and endeavor to have 
no idle acres of 
cultivatable land. 
The slacker acre 
should be looked 
after and put to 
work as well as the 
slacker man. Dur- 
ing these times let 
our motto be: Ev- 
erything works, in- 
cluding father and 
the land. 

“= © 

Up to this writing, June 15, our crop 
seasons have been all that could be 
desired for cotton, where a stand had 
been secured, and it is cleaner and in 
better condition than usual at this 
time of the year. But cotton has, on 
many farms, first place in planting, 
and the dry weather that has been so 
helpful to that crop has prevented the 
breaking and planting of much corn 
on stiff land where crimson clover 
grew, or which for any reason was 
not plowed in April or early May, ex- 
cept in localities where local rains 
have made it possible to plow. This 
makes the situation even more se- 
rious. It is getting late to plant corn 
with any degree of certainty of mak- 
ing a fair crop, except in localities 
where killing frost is not likely to 
occur before November. However, it 
is worth while to take the chances up 
to the 10th of July, but it will be bet- 
ter to make these late plantings with 
some good early variety of field corn, 
such as Yellow Dent or some similar 
variety which will likely give better 
results than our regular standard va- 
rieties of white corn. The crop should 
be pushed in its early stage with 
large applications of fertilizers which 
will be necessary to make a good 
yield. This is no time to plant poor 
land in corn. Put all such land in 
cowpeas or soy beans. In_ planting 
use plenty of good seed and thin if 
necessary. It will absolutely be a 
waste of time and corn to replant a 
field of this late planted corn, There- 
fore, be sure and use enough seed to 
iusure a good stand. 

x * * 

With July, push the cultivation of 
all crops. The promising outlook 
should encourage us to put in every 
bit of time possible. Keep the culti- 
vators going, but going shallow. Re- 
member that the roots are the chan- 
nels through which plants get their 
food. Take care of them. They are 


the life of the plant. 
e- 6 & 
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Do not get in too great a hurry to 
“lay by” the crops. Neither let the 
time between cultivations be too long. 
If from continued rains or other rea- 
sons a crop has not been cultivated 
when nearing complete growth until 
the top soil is filled with roots, it will 
be better to not cultivate at all than 
to do so and tear up the roots. Good 
judgment and discretion must be ex- 
ercised in the cultivation of all crops, 


especially the later cultivation. 
x ok * 


All side or top applications of ni- 
trate of soda or other fertilizer for 
cotton should be made at once. Late 
applications cause continued growth 
of weed and a crop of late bolls that 
may never open. Push the crop by 
early applications. Many good farm- 
ers prefer to make this application 
not later than the 10th of July, and 
earlier if possible. For this applica- 
tion some prefer to use a mixture of 
two parts of nitrate of soda and one 
part of acid phosphate, 100 to 150 
pounds per acre. Mix only enough at 
a time for use that day. If it stands 
for any appreciable length of time the 
mixture may absorb moisture and 
become too wet or sticky to sow well. 





At present prices for corn it will pay 
to make a side application of nitrate 
of soda to corn. This should be made 
about the time the stalk begins to 
bunch for tassel or the shoot begins 
to form. This application is intended 
to make the ear, therefore should be 
applied sufficiently early to assist in 
developing it instead of merely in- 
creasing its size after it has already 
been formed. The same mixture and 
quantity recommended for cotton will 
apply to corn. The addition of acid 
phosphate is not especially necessary, 
but is considered helpful. It is better 
to not apply this too close to the cot- 
ton or corn stalks. A foot from the 
stalks is plenty near. Some good 
farmers say they get as good or better 


results by scattering the fertilizer in . 


the middles and cultivating in than 
when applied in rows nearer the 
plants. 

- & @ 


Do not forget the hay crop, espe- 


cially cowpeas and soy beans. This 
is the last month to put in these crops. 
There is a double reason for making 
the most of the hay crop possible. 
First, because the country needs it; 
second, because you will need hay, 
and if you have to buy it another year 
it will probably cost more than it has 
cost this year. The advance in freight 
rates will run the price of hay up very 
materially. A large part of the pres- 


.ent cost is due to the freight charges. 


When they are increased 25 per cent, 
which is now the order from Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, the price of hay will be higher. 
By growing our own hay, especially 
the legumes, such as cowpeas and soy 
beans, we are saving the freight 
charges, utilizing land that would oth- 
erwise be idle, making a high quality 
hay that will require only about half 
the usual quantity of corn in feeding, 
as compared with feeding timothy 
hay, and putting the land in the best 
possible condition for a crop of wheat, 
oats or other crop that is to follow. 
* * * 


Prepare the hay land well by plow- 
ing and harrowing so as to get it in 
good condition. Apply 400 to 500 


(5) 769 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre and 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal, or its 
nitrogen equivalent in tankdge or ni- 
trate of soda, ff available. Sow from 
one to two bushels of seed per acre, 
according to land and quantity of 
seed available. Light land does not 
require as heavy seeding as heavy 


land. 
‘ aa 


There has recently been a very ma- 
terial reduction in the price of both 
cowpeas and soy beans. Take advan- 
tage of the reduction and utilize every 
acre possible in these crops. Sow all 
vacant land that is not intended for 
some other crop. By doing this you 
can materially increase the soil fer- 
tility of your land and reduce your 
fertilizer bill for next year. If you 
contemplate sowing alfalfa this fall or 
next spring there can be no better 
preparation for that crop than begin- 
ning now with a crop of cowpeas or 
soy beans. 





Don’t try to garden this year with- 
out “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.25. ' 











ONE MAN OPERATES BOTH TRACTOR 
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VERY farmer who sees the new 
Moline- Universal Model D 


plowing is astonished at its speed, - 


the splendid: quality of work and the 
ease at which it operates. After seein 
the ‘Moline-Universal work, you will 
realize that the number of plows pulled 
is less important than the amount of 
work accomplished. 


Great Capacity for Work 
Speed, power and light weight are 
combined inthe new Moline-Universal 
tractor to a remarkable degree.. As a 
result, under any ordinary plowing 
conditions, the Moline-Universal pull- 
ing 2 plows at 3% m.p.h. will plow 9 
acres in a 10-hour day—equal to a 
3-plow tractor traveling 2 m.p.h., the 
usual tractor speed. Thus the Moline- 
Universal gives you large capacity for 
heavy work, ample power for all belt 
work on the gverage farm, with these 
distinct abvadlage: over other tractors— 
— weight; greater economy and ease 
of operation; ability to do all farm work, 
including cultivating, and ONE-MAN 
control of both tractor and implement 
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from the seat of the implement, where 
he must sit in order todo good work. 


Does Better Plowing 

An advantage of speed plowing is 
the better quality of the work. With 
properly shaped moldboards and the 

oline- Universal tractor plowing at 
3% m.p.h. the soil is more thoroughly 
puiverized and compacted than at 
slower speeds. It is left in sucha level 
and fine condition that furrow marks 
are hard to distinguish. 


Positive Reliability 

And keep this in mind always—the 
Moline-Universal is built for positive 
reliability. The powerful 4-cylinder, 
overhead-valve, vibrationless engine 
delivers full 9 h.p. at drawbar and 
18h.p. on belt; unusually large bearings 
lubricated under 35 Ibs. pressure; Remy 
electric starting, lighting and ignition 
system with governor generator; all 
moving parts completely enclosed; 15 
Hyatt roller bearings; 5 adjustable ball 
thrust bearings; 7 splined shafts; differ- 
ential lock; heat treated and steel cut 
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Work 


gears—these give “positive reliability,” 
and make the new Moline-Universal 
the best tractor money can buy. 


Self Starter and Electric Lights 

Self starter relieves the back breaking 
strain of cranking, makes tractor opera- 
tion easy for non-robust help. In fact, 
many women and boys are successfully 
running Moline- Universal tractors. 
The self starter is a feature every 
overator will appreciate. Electric lights 
increase the working capacity of the 
Moline-Universal so that you can use 
the tractor night and day in the busy 
season. It gives you an emergency 
power always available to make up for 
any unavoidable delays. 


Free Tractor Catalog 


Your copy, of our new tractor catalog which 
completely describes the Moline-Universal Model 
D is now ready. A postal will bring it to you, also 
the name of your nearest dealer. Address Dept. 22. 


Moline Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements Since 1865. 
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GRAINS OR CONCENTRATES FOR FEEDING DAIRY COWS 


By Tait Butter 


Chg fs No. 27 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hors and Cattle.” 
he twenty-eighth, “How to Balance the Ration for the Dairy Cow,” 


will appear next 








Tis good dairy cow, producing a 
large amount of milk, must have 
grains or concentrates in addi- 
tion to all the best roughage she can 
eat. The poor dairy cow, or one pro- 
ducing a small quantity of milk, 
should receive little or no grain, ‘but 
should get all her feed from roughage 
or pasture. 


Between the poor cow, which 
should be fed exclusively on roughage, 
and the best cows, which require a 
large amount of grain or concentrates 
to produce most economically, there 
are many different grades of cows 
which require different amounts of 
grain. Feeding according to capacity 
of production will be discussed in a 
later article, but it may be here stated 
that any dairy cow good enough to be 
kept and milked should receive all the 
roughage she will consume. The rea- 
son is plain, for roughage is or should 
be produced on the farm and is cheap- 
er than the concentrates. The dairy 
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the drill. 


the seed, 


ever h had. — 







rice, cotton, sugar cane. 


these claims and show 
more wheat with less labor. 


ore Wheat-- 


Plow your field, follow at once with the 
harrow and then the Culti-Packer. You can 
pull the two together if you have a tractor, 


In nine soils out of ten, you will then be 
ready for seeding without further work. 
The C ulti-Packer crushes all lumps, firms 
out the air spaces, and stirs the surface 
soil, leaving a mellow mulched bed for 


Put the Culti-Packer right back of the 
drill and you will firm the soil around 
asten sprouting and get the 
most even, sturdy stand of wheat you 


The Culti-Packer has paid for itself on 
wheat alone for thousands of farmers, and 
it is just as good on every other crop you 
raise—corn, oats, alfalfa, beets, potatoes, 


Fifteen minutes work in the field will prove 
you how to 


Phone Your John Deere Dealer Today-- 
Make Sure ef Your Cuki- 


_ The Dunham C., Cleveland, Ohio Bess 


cow may maintain herself and give 
some milk on roughage alone, but she 
cannot. live on concentrates alone. 
Her digestive organs require the 
bulky roughage, and since it is cheap- 
er and the cow not only requires it 
but also uses large quantities econom- 
ically, it follows that she should have 
all she can eat of this class of feeds. 

As previously stated, the best rough- 
ages and those which should be used 
most largely in the South are pasture, 
silage and legume hays. It is true, as 
has also been previously stated, that 
other cheaper and less nutritious 
roughage may be used to a limited 
extent, but pastures, silage and le- 
gume hays, being the best, will take 
the place of the largest quantities of 
high-priced concentrates and conse- 
quently must be used to the largest 
extent practicable in order to reduce 
the cost of production. 

These facts are re-stated because 
some of our readers have taken our 
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Previous statéménts fo méan that 
grains or concentrates should not be 
used at all. This is only true when 
the cow is giving, say, less than 20 
pounds of milk daily. It is quite pos- 
sible that those breeds which give a 
lower grade of milk and usually give 
a larger quantity may be fed most 
economically on roughage alone when 
giving under 25 pounds of milk daily. 
But no definite rule can be given 
which will apply in all cases, although 
the production below which cows 
should not receive any high-priced 
concentrates is somewhere around 
that indicated, 

Of course, it may happen in the case 
of high-priced legume hays and a very 
cheap protein concentrate like cot- 
tonseed meal, that some of the latter 
can be fed to cows giving some less 
than 20 pounds of milk a day; but if 
legume hays are produced on the 
farm and their value for soil improve- 
ment and the cost of marketing con- 
sidered they are likely to prove more 
economical for such a dairy cow than 
even such a cheap concentrate as 
cottonseed meal. 


It may also be well to again mention 
that it may pay to feed even such low- 
producing dairy cows 
concentrate 


some cheap 


like cottonseed meal 











The Culti-Packer 


A sturdy simple farm tool. 
steel wheels, mounted on 1 3-4-inch axle and fitted 
with dust-proof roller bearings. Wheels quick de- 
tachable for straddling corn. 


Soil Sense 


A 48-page book on soils with over 100 field photos. 
Ask your John Deere dealer or write direct. 
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when on pasture, unless the pasture 
is extra good. This has been stated 
before, but the difficulty of under- 
standing such a statement comes 
from the different ideas of what con- 
stitutes an extra good pasture. In the 
South there are few extra good pas- 
tures, and this is especially true 
when applied to pastures which do 
not contain a considerable ‘propor- 
tion of legumes, 

The dairyman has had his serious 
troubles recently, owing to the very 
high prices which concentrates have 
sold for and the failure of the prices 
of his products to.rise proportionate- 
ly. His solution is better cows and 
more economical feeding and the only 
way which we can see for him to feed 
more economically is to furnish his 
cows more and better roughage and 
reduce the quantities of high-priced 
concentrates. We do -not mean by 
this that he should try to get along 
without so much grain unless he im- 
proves his pasture and increases his 
silage and legume hay, for as a rule 
the good cow has been under-fed, and 
this has occurred just as often as the 
poor cow has been over-fed. 

But as a general policy or principle 
of feeding the American feeder has 
used concentrates with a lavish hand, 
as compared with his use of good 
pastures and good roughage. This 
has been due to the fact that concen- 
trates or grains have been abundant 
and cheap. It will be many years, if 
indeed the time ever occurs again, 
when human food grains or concen- 
trates suitable for human food will be 
plentiful and cheap, and the American 
dairyman must give more attention to 
better pastures and the use of rela- 
tively more and better roughage in 
order that he may reduce the use of 
high-priced concentrates. European 
feeders had for a long time before the 
war learned and practiced this princi- 
ple in feeding, and we must now take 
full notice of the force of this eco- 
nomic law of dairy production. 

What concentrates are likely to 
prove most suitable and economical 
for the Southern dairyman? This 
is not only an important question for 
the Southern dairyman but it is also 
his most difficult problem. 

As with roughage, although to a 
lesser degree, it will usually be found 
most profitable to produce the con- 
centrates on the farm. The costs of 
handling and transportation charges 
are a considerable part of the cost 
of feeding stuffs which are purchased, 
and these may well be sufficient to 
give the dairyman a fair profit on 
their production. 


Concentrates for the Dairy Ration 


UT most dairymen will find it nec- 

essary to purchase some concen- 
trates even though an equivalent in 
feed value be sold from the farm in 
the form of grains which are used for 
human food and may be sold at a price 
which makes the selling of them and 
the buying of other concentrates a 
profitable business transaction. For 
instance, wheat and cotton seed 
should be sold if produced, even 
though wheat bran and cottonseed 
meal must be purchased. 


As we see it, cottonseed meal is the 
protein concentrate which 
should be purchased, under present 
conditions. Of course, soy beans may 
be grown and used and we believe this 
may be done in such a manner as to 
make them more economical than 
cottonseed meal, even though this lat- 
ter by-product has always and is still 
selling below its feed value as com- 
pared with other feeding stuffs. But 
if soy beans are grown and threshed 
it will pay better to sell them for the 
usual prices than to feed them. When 
they and peanuts are grown in suffi- 
ciently large quantities the meals 
after the extraction of the oil may 
offer us a protein concentrate as 
cheap as cottonseed meal. 


‘ 


As a competitor for cottonseed, 
peanut and soy bean oil meals, velvet 
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Milk ~ Flesh-Work! 


Cows, horses, mules or calves all feel the 
painful sting of flies. Millions of them, in 
every barn, Ue ys barnyard. Each takes 
its drop of d and pound of flesh. 


The worried critters can*t produce more | 
milk, flesh or work if the fly worry is con- | 


stant —all day long. 


30-B9S-SO 


saves money by keeping stock quiet and 
contented. It’s a harmless, effective liquid 
that rids stock of fy worry. Sprayed daily on stock it saves 
tts slight cost many times. 

Get it at any good dealer's, Call for it by name. Insist 
on it because it’s a success for over 18 
years.and backed by our strong guarantec. 

lf your dealer hasn't it, write us for 
our special Trial Offer. 


The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Box 66- Carthage, N.Y. 









N the Delta lands of Louisiana 

nog Miccissippl, in tt in the Bverangees 
orida and in 

the Central and 


the muck 


is now reclaiming thousands of acres. 
This sturdy ally of the farmer recog- 
nizes ne ongracies 2 in the Likes of unfa- 
vourable soil conditions, e its 
type, the British Battle Tank, it milPeravel 
anywhere with a sureness 
that makes its owner confident of on Ye 
— 2 2 abui madens le ield. tat a tell 
Ow is tractor will meet your labor 
problem increase your our pred. 
A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. 
drawbar. Write for catalog today. 


BULLOCK TRACTOR CO) 
1817 Diversey Parkway, Chicage U. 8, 
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Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. - 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooge, Tenn. 
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beans is worthy of and is now receiv- 
| ing attention. Expensive methods of 
harvesting, difficulties of grinding, the 
tendency of the meal to become ran- 
cid except when kiln-dried, and the 
lack .of palatability of the bean-and- 
pod meal are the obstacles to its more 
general use; but when we consider 
the yield per acre, that it can be 
grown with corn without greatly re- 


age cottonseed meal, it is a concen- 
give careful consideration. 
protein concentrates should not be 


purchased by the Southern dairyman. 
Wheat bran is a most excellent dairy 





pounds of any good legume hay will 
take the place of 4 pounds of wheat 
bran in any properly constituted dairy 
| ration. 

But the chief difficulty experienced 
by the Southern dairyman in supply- 
ing concentrates is to obtain one sup- 
plying carbohydrates at a price which 








ducing the yield of corn, and that two | 
| pounds of the bean-and-pod meal are | 
equal to about one pound of the aver- | 


trate which any dairyman may well | 


Wheat bran and other expensive | 


feed, but it is too high-priced, for 5 | 





makes its use practicable. While he 
must supply a large part of his carbo- 
hydrates in silage or other roughage 
he has great need of a concentrate 
high in carbohydrates, because va- 
riety is as essential in a ration as 
a proper balance of the nutrients. In 
this connection the high per cent of 
carbohydrates in velvet bean-and- 
pod meal gives it a higher value than 
generally recognized, and when this 
quality of velvet bean-and-pod meal 
is recognized more fully and taken 
into consideration in making up a 
ration, it will probably be given a rela- 
tively higher feeding value, compared 
with other protein feeds, than is now 
given it. 

But as stated, the great need of the 
Southern dairyman for a concentrate 
rich in carbohydrates must be met. 
We can see no other prospect of 
meeting this need except to increase | 
the yield of corn per acre so as to 
make this best of all carbohydrates an 
economical dairy cow feed. The dairy 
cow is the most economical user of 
feeds of any of the farm animals, We 
use corn to feed horses and hogs, why 
not to feed dairy cows? We can do 
so economically, however, only when 
we produce much larger yields per 
acre. 

Of course, in those sections where 
the lack of rainfall during the grow- 
ing season makes corn too uncertain 
a crop the grain or non-saccharine | 
sorghums must take its place. 

By a wise use of concentrates, re- | 
duced to the lowest practical limit by | 
the substitution of the best roughages 
—pastures, silage and legume hays— 
the Southern dairyman has his best 
prospect of reducing the cost of pro- 
duction and increasing profits. 











CLAIMED SALES DATES 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
E. L. Hampton, Nashville, Tenn., October 
22d and 23d. 
SHORTHORNS 
Red Cross Shorthorn Bull Sale, F. I. Der- 
by, Manager, July 2, 1918, Birmingham, Ala. 


DUROCS 
Peacock & Hodge, Cochran, Ga., July 4th. 
Peacock & Hodge, Elko, Ga., sale at Coch- 
ran, Ga,, July 4th. 
Joe J. Battle’s Stock and Plant Farm, July 
24. Joe J. Battle, Prop., Moultrie, Ga. 











Pinecrest Farm, Charleston, Miss., July 
31st. 

Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Misa, August 
st. 

Mississippi Duroc-Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 


ciation, J. A. Martin, Jr., Sec., sale at Jack- 

son, Miss., August 2d. 

McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky., August 6th. 

Mayfield Farm, J. A. Surpell, Prop., Lex- 

ington, Ky., August 7th. 

Sunny Brook Farm, August 20. 

& Powers, Prop., Munroe, Ga. 
Kinard Duroc Stock vores, August 22. W. 

P. Smith, Prop., Kinard, 8S. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 
R. F. Burch, Eastman, Ga., October 18th. 
. Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala., 
October 19th. 
L. M. Huff, sale at Macon, Ga. Nov. 6th. 
Willie Essig, Tipton, Ind., sale at Atlanta, 
Ga., October 17th. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


T. J. Ray, Elk ay N. C., sale at Johnson 
City, Tenn., Aug. 


Thompson 





Address 
4. RR. SCIRCLE, Waveland, indiana. 





7th. 
J. 8, Hutton, Maryville, Tenn., Aug, 10th, 














COST 


Divide the price of 
your tires by the 
number of miles 
they served you 
without repairs and 
adjustments, and 
their actual cost is 
revealed. 


Jaia.D 


TIRES 


J & Dtires so 
judged, have at- 
tained distinction 
for pure, unadul- 


terated economy. 


J. & D. TIRE CO. 


Factory —Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc, C. CODDINGTON 
Southern Distributor 
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RED CEDAR A 
SHINGLES * 


Come from districts on the Pacific Coast, where the fin- 


est red 


cedar grows. Free from knotaands 


smoo 


straight-grained, easy to lay, Titehold shingles make 
@ wonderfully durable and attractive roof or siding, 
Guaranteed for Forty Years 


Every roof or siding of Titehold shingles, nailed wilh 
Titehold 84d zine coated nails, if properly 


ae within 30 days, is guaranteed. 
pasted on every bundle of Titehold shiagles. 


recorded wi 
Tho Titehold Iebel 
Look 


for it. it. Write for free shingle book and delivered prices. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S$. C. 


New Orleans 











—ROOFING PRICES “SMASHED”— 


Mill Ends, 88¢ for 100 sq. ft. 
Paint, $1.25 gallon. 
Wall Board, 2%c sq. ft. 
Free Samples and Price 
List. 


Write TODAY. 


KING ROOFING CO,, 131 W. Sré, Cincinnanti, Ohie, 








— SS 
OUR SUBSCRIPTION KATES 


One year, $1: six montha, 50 cents; three 
——- 26 cents. Long-term aubscriptions, 

if paid wholly im advance; two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five yeara, sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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This is a 750-pound latest style 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Acknowledged by cow owners the world 
over to be the closest skimming, the easiest 
running and the longest wearing separator 


360 pounds of butter would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 1914. 


255 pounds of butter will buy it now. 


96 bushels of wheat would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 1914. 


55 bushels of wheat will buy it now. 


139 bushels of corn would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 1914. ‘ 


87 bushels of corn will buy it now. 


There never has been a time when you needed a De Laval so much. 
There never was a time when you could so well afford to buy it. 








Don’t waste food and money and time trying to get along without a cream 
Order your 


arator, or with a half-worn-out or inferior machine. 


Laval NOW when you need it most. 


th t De Laval Agent at once? If you do not know him 
pos Ame oy cas alee ay mew catalog or any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 


sep. 
De 
































Velvet Beans, Snapped Corn 


—also peavine hay, alfalfa, sheaf oate of any fodder 
or dry herbage. Specially built to reduce such crops 
right and to stand up for yeare without rep! 


Williams Pulyerizer 


nds by heavy tool steel hammers—wear six times 
nger than knives of buhre and cost no more to re- 
place. Genuine SKF annular eelf-aligning ball bear- 
ings. With eame amount of power it has ; 
100% more capacity than any other type. 
**Have used your mill 2 years and haven't spent acent 
for cepaire’’—J. N. Kirkland, Graceville, Fic. 
Individual and commercial sizes up to 12,000 
Ibs. per hr.—for 6 h. p. engines and er. 
With or without wind-sacking equipment and self 
feeder. Increases feed value of any crop over 25%, 
Write today for prices and terms and 


FREE FOLDER o 
Z 








Williams Patent Crusher and 
ulverizer Co., | 


2705 N. Broadway, St.Louis 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for July 


AM EFFICIENT machine and cheap 
raw materials largely determine 
the economy of production. The 
South is making rapid strides in pro- 
viding more efficient machines—bet- 
ter bred and better quality livestock. 
Much is yet to be desired in this res- 
pect, but we often wonder if we are 
not now going fast enough in this di- 
rection. In fact, the writer heard it 
stated recently that the cattle indus- 
try of a certain Southern state was 
developing too fast along the lines of 
more and better livestock. But no one 
has suggested that we are growing 
too much, too good, or too cheap raw 
materials—feeds. In short, not too 
many animals, nor too good ones, but 
too little and too expensive feeds, de- 
scribes the present condition of the 
livestock industry in the South. 


With the world demand for more 
food grains, the Southern livestock 
grower must learn to grow his live- 
stock on roughage and the by-pro- 
ducts from the preparation of human 
foods. Never again will human food 
grains be cheap enough so that the 
livestock feeder can use them with 
the lavish hand, the extravagance, 
which he-has in the past. The prob- 
lem of the Southern livestock pro- 
ducer, therefore, is to get the maxi- 
mum results from pastures, silage and 
legume hays with a minimum of high- 
priced concentrates. But the die is 
already cast in so far as the growing 
of feeding stuffs for this year is con- 
cerned. However, next to production 
in importance, is conservation or the 
saving of feeding stuffs. Much can 
yet be done to make the supplies of 
feeds ample for the coming year, by 
saving all we grow. 


The supplies of feeding stuffs may 
be very greatly increased by saving 
everything possible and providing as 
far as practicable late fall and winter 
grazing, by the early fall seeding of 
those crops best adapted to the soils 
and conditions of each section. Suc- 
cess in providing fall and winter graz- 
ing, except as affected by climatic 
and soil conditions, over which we 
have little control, depends almost 
entirely on planning and preparing 
early enough to permit putting the 
plans in operation at the proper time. 
For instance, late fall and winter 
grazing is rarely obtained except 
from early fall seeding. Early fall 
seeding is often impracticable unless 
| plans have been carefully made and a 
real effort made to put them into ef- 
fect. 





IV 


The most commonly expressed rea- 
son for the failure to provide winter 
grazing is that the dry weather pre- 
vented the preparation of the land or 
delayed the germination of the seeds 
planted. One or both of these condi- 
tions may prevent success in provid- 
ing winter grazing, but it is rare that 
they cannot be overcome if proper 
plans are made and carried out. Land 
prepared early enough, so as to catch 
the usual rainfall, and cultivated oc- 
casionally to save this moisture, will 
seldom fail to produce a stand and 
sufficient early growth to afford con- 
siderable late fall and winter grazing. 
For instance, if one wants to be cer- 
tain of rape for winter grazing two 
things must be done. The land must 
be prepared a month or six weeks be- 
fore planting and harrowed occasion- 
ally, and it must be put on very rich 
land. *If both these conditions cannot 
| be secured, it simply means that those 
conditions necessary to success have 
not been produced, and a failure 
should not be charged to any other 
cause, 

Vv 


It is important that we begin plan- 
ning at once for saving feeds by furn- 


iat itt its 





mat 


ishing winter grazing. In fact, this 
planning for winter grazing should 
have been before the spring seeding 
took place, but it is equally important 
that we put into effect every practica- 
ble means of saving all the feed now 
growing. Nothing grown on the 
farm that May be saved for feed 
should be overlooked. Every silo 
needed should be built and filled from 
some growing crop, and anything else 
which can be saved for feed should be 
saved. Every corn stalk, all grass and 
every other plant not otherwise used 
that can be cured for dry roughage 
should be saved. Enough corn stalks 
are wasted every year to furnish an 
abundance of such dry roughage to 
our livestock, thousands of tons of 
hay might be made from grasses and 
other plants allowed to go to waste. 
If there ever was a time when every 
pound of dry roughage which it is 
possible to save should be saved it is 
this summer and fall of 1918. A short- 
age of labor will be given as the gen- 
eral excuse for the failure to do these 
things. Careful planning and a better 
use of the labor available will over- 
come this difficulty in most cases. We 
are only short of labor on Southern 
farms by comparison to what we once 
had. 
VI 


The corn crop offers the greatest 
opportunity for adding to our usual 
supplies of dry roughage. The stover 
is worth from one-half to three- 
fourths as much as the grain if pro- 
perly saved. If worth even one-fourth 
as much as the grain it is still worth 
enough to justify saving it, and it is 
difficult to understand why it is not 
more generally saved ina country 
where dry roughage is always scarce 
and consequently always high-priced. 
The objections given by those who 
do not save the corn stover are var- 
ied, but among the number is the 
difficulty of curing it in a moist cli- 
mate. These are the same men who 
cannot provide fall and winter graz- 
ing, because of the dry climate. An- 
other objection is the labor and dis- 
agreeable work of cutting, shocking 
and hauling the stover. These are the 
same fellows who pull fodder. An- 
other class object to it because they 
say the quality of the feed is poor, 
and these are the same fellows who 
buy cottonseed hulls. Still others 
contend that the same time and effort 
put into growing legumes will pro- 
duce better and more feed value; but 
these are the fellows who are always 
short of feed of any sort long before 
the spring pastures will furnish graz- 
ing. In short, the only two possible 
reasons for not saving the corn stover 
are, first, that the..feed cannot be 
used, and second, that dry roughage 
cannot be sold—two conditions which 
rarely or never prevail in the Soutk. 


Vil 


During the hot weather water and 
shade are as essential to the welfare 
of livestock as feed. It is bad to ov- 
erstock the pastures so that the stock 
cannot get enough feed, and it is also 
bad to allow the weeds and briars and 
brush to choke out the grass so that 
sufficient feed cannot. grow; but it is 
even worse, much worse, to allow the | 
livestock to suffer for lack of an am- 
ple supply of good, clean water. Hot 
stables are not good for the horses 
and mules at night, the hogs must 
have shade, but all require an abund- 
ant supply of water. The work stock 
need water four or five times a day, 
cattle as often as they care for it and 
hogs at all times. If they fail to get it 
the owner pays-the penalty. The open 
pool into which livestock go for 
drinking water is the easiest method 
of furnishing a water supply in some 
sections and with proper care it may 
furnish wholesome water; but it is 
also a source of much trouble and is 
not the source of water supply to- 
ward which we should strive. 
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USE AND CARE OF MACHINERY IN JULY 


By G. H. ALFORD 








E HAVE hustled from early till 
W late during the past four or 
five thonths, and the sun is 


exceedingly hot and we need a 
rest. However, let us remain on the 
job for say four hours early in the 
morning and four hours late in the 
afternoon during this month, culti- 
vating corn, cotton, peanuts, cowpeas, 
grain sorghums, and all other culti- 
vated crops. What is needed now is 
to keep the land from crusting and 
keep up the capillary water supply by 
the frequent use of harrows, culti- 
vators and winged sweeps. Shallow 
and frequent cultivation with har- 
rows, cultivators, winged harrows and 
heel sweeps at least after every rain 
will keep a good earth mulch on the 
surface of the soil and largely in- 
crease the yields of crops. 

I admit that it is rather difficult to 
keep bright, sharp harrow and culti- 
vator teeth from cultivating too deep, 
especially in sandy land. The culti- 
vator or harrow tooth next to the 
corn and cotton will cut many large 
roots in spite of our efforts to save 
the roots. I know that we may short- 
en the traces and put them high up 
on the backband and that we may 
fasten the singletree in the lowest 
hole in the clevis and make our arms 
sore holding the harrow or cultivator 
out of the ground and then cut thou- 
sands of the feed roots of the grow- 
ing crops. 


now 


Tenants and farm hands on my 
farm gave me considerable. trouble 
for years, but I finally solved this 


problem. I found by wrapping wire 
around the harrow or cultivator teeth 
from one to two inches above the 
points of the teeth that the wire 
would prevent them from running too 
deep and at the same time assist in 
fining the surface of the soil. After 
numerous experiments, I found barb- 





ed wire to be ideal for thoroughly fin- 
ing the surface of the soil, 

The length of the pieces of barbed | 
wire necessary for the harrow will, | 
of course, depend on the number of 
teeth, the distance apart of the teeth 
and the shape of the harrow or culti- 
vator. Just simply wrap the wire 
around one tooth and then around 
the next and so on. It is necessary, 
of course, when wiring A-shaped har- 
rows and riding cultivators to wrap 
a tooth on one side and then on the 
other side. In fact, the wrapping and 
crossing may be continued until there 
is a perfect network of wire to keep 
the harrow from running too deep 
and to form very fine soil mulch. 

My original reason for using tlfe 
wire was to prevent the harrow from 
running too deep, but later I often 
used the barbed wire on section har- 
rows and other harrows and culti- 
vators for the purpose of thoroughly 
fining the surface of the soil. The 
wire cannot be used on the teeth to 
the best advantage among stumps and 
gives considerable trouble when used 
on trashy ground, but it is a treat to 
Watch a harrow or cultivator equip- 
ped in this way with barbed wire pul- 
verize the crust on old land devoid of 
vegetable matter. The harrow or cul- 
tivator teeth go the same depth at all 
times and the barbed wire thoroughly 
fines and levels the surface of the soil. 

* * * 

It is very important that all harrow 
and cultivator teeth, heel and winged 
sweeps, shovels and sweeps used in 
the cultivation of crops be kept bright 
and sharp until all crops are given the 
last cultivation. It is impossible to 
do satisfactory work in cultivating 
crops unless the implements used are 
bright and sharp. 

* * * 

There is a wagon on the large ma- 
jority of our farms, and no other tool 
is called upon to do its work under 
such varying conditions. During the 





latter part of this month is a splendid 


time to make a careful inspection of 
every part of the wagon and make 
note of what is wrong or needed. The 
wheel is the vital part of the wagon, 
and the tires, felloes, spokes and hubs 
should be carefully tested out and 


‘all broken and badly worn parts re- 


placed. The skeins, clips and bolts of 
the axles should be tested and the 
necessary repairs made. The car in- 
Spector uses a small hammer, and the 
same tool may be used to good ad- 
vantage in inspecting wagons. 

* * * 


All kinds of haying tools and ma- 
chinery should be put in first-class 
condition for the fall hay crops. The 
mowing machine, the hay rake, the 
hay tedders, the hay loaders, the 
stackers and the barn hay tools 
should be gone over carefully and the 
necessary repairs ordered at once. 
The ordering of repair parts should 
not be delayed until the dealer, jobber 


and manufacturers are rushed with 
orders. Transportation is also very 
uncertain. 


* * & 


Thousands of farmers will put, corn 


into the silo or shock it for the first 
time this year. It will be necessary 
for them to make arrangements with 
neighbors for the of their ma- 
chinery or for them to purchase the 
machinery. Talk this matter over 
with some of your neighbors and de- 
cide to purchase ensilage machinery 
and put a large part of the corn crop 
into the silo, or at least to cut and 
shock the corn crop and save 100 per 
cent instead of about 60 per cent of it 
oo 


use 


It will soon be time to get busy pre- 
paring land for fall crops. In fact, 
now is the’ time to break land on 
which a crop is not growing. The 
plows, disk harrows, peg-tooth har- 
rows, planters and seeders should be 
put into first-class condition as soon 
as possible. The individual farmer or 
a number of farmers in a community 
should place orders for disk harrows, 
planters, seeders and other machinery 
of this kind at an early date so that 
there may be no delay in the prepara- 
tion of the soil or in planting the fall 
crops. 

. + * 

The crops will soon be laid by, and 
the implements left out in the rain 
and hot sunshine to shorten their lives 
of usefulness. Rust is more destruc- 
tive than wear, and the wooden parts 
are more affected by rain and hot 
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sun than the metal parts. Just as 
soon as an implement finishes its work 
for the season it should be cleaned, 
the wooden parts painted, and the 
iron parts,greased and then placed 
under a shed. 





Men Who Can Help Farmers 


ACH town, under the leadership of 

its most active spirits, such as its 
chamber of commerce or county coun- 
cil of defense, itself should immedi- 
ately make a survey of all able-bodied 
men who have had farm experience 
and obtain pledges to spend a day or 
two out of each week, or a week if 
need be out of the month, at the peri- 
ods of greatest demand, in order to 
help the farmers. There are many 
men .working in the towns whose 
places can be taken by the women. I 
have in mind particularly men wait- 
ers, elevator boys, and clerks whose 
works can be well substituted, if the 
business sentiment of the town will 
act resolutely and persuade employ- 
ers to lise women temporarily in or- 
der that the men may be released for 
farm labor as the occasion may re- 
quire——Clarence Ousley, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 











iy Engi 


ENERATIONS know that the name- 
aj Plate “Fairbanks-Morse” on any 
‘product assures quality. 


This is the famous “Z” engine — all sizes 
with more than rated power — that over 
150,000 farmers have backed with $10,000,- 
000—to do their work best. No farm engine 
ever before has made such a record. 


Cuts fuel costs in two — the 3 and 6H.P. 
engines giving more than rated power on 
kerosene at half gasoline war-time prices. 


The 3 and 6H.P. sizes are 
built to use kerosene, dis- 
tillate, stove oil, tops or 








You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 
Go to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position 


gasoline. The 114 H.P. i = \A 
size uses gasoline only. ! So 
» | 
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“ten com (ol by 2 man's loom whether 
he reads it or not. 
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Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed 


WIL positively make good the loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber a8 a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in 
Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
atrons, es in cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will 
«ood to the ber as we have just indicated. The ‘conditions of 
this guapentes are, that the claim for ‘loss ahall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the of; that our liability shall cover 
only the purchase price of the ~ article in question, nor aggregate 
over oa any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply 
when firm or individual becomes bankrupt; and that the subscriber 
anust say when writing each advertiser: “T am writing you as an 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the relia- 
bility of all advertising ft carries. 














SF haw most capable people on earth!” Why 
shouldn’t we so train and educate the boys 
and girls right here around us in the South today 
as to enable some Southern leader, and not the 
German Kaiser, to make that boast twenty-five 
years from now? 





ULLETIN No. 207, “Washing of Soils and Meth- 

ods of Prevention,” by the Illinois Experiment 
Station at Urbana, contains much valuable infor- 
mation on this very important subject. The North- 
ern farmers have laughed at the Southern farmers’ 
circled rows and terraces for years, but sooner or 
later all cultivated land in sections of heavy rain- 
fall will be terraced. 





HE whole agricultural system of south Alabama 
has been practically revolutionized during the 
‘ past five years, due in large measure to the coming 
of the boll weevil. As an illustration, from seven- 
teen counties in that part of the state there were 
shipped in the year ending April 1, 1918, 2,352 car- 
loads of hogs, whereas four years ago not a single 
carload was shipped from all these seventeen 
counties. Peanuts, velvet beans, corn, hogs and 
some cotton are bringing to this section a degree 
of prosperity it has never before enjoyed. 





eer a stand of your timber crop” has long 
been a Progressive Farmer proverb, and in our 
travels we are glad to see that an increasing num- 
ber of landowners are putting this doctrine into 
practice. As we have so often said, a farmer’s tim- 
ber is just as truly a crop as his corn or cotton, no 
matter if one does take years to mature and the 
other months; and any farmer ought to be as 
much ashamed to destroy the stand of his timber 
crop as the stand of his corn crop. We are glad to 
see evidences that many farmers now refuse to 
sell to lumbermen who violate this wisdom. 





quis is the way the town ot Rock Hill, S. C, 


conveys its timely warning: 





SLACKERS, SLICKERS, VAGRANTS! 
; Take Notice 
Geo to War—Go te Work—or Go to Jail! 





Our progressive and patriotic South Carolina 
city has no disposition to copyright either the 
method or language here indicated—and we can- 
not see that the admonition leaves anything to be 
desired in the matter of either pointedness or 
brevity. 





ACCORDING to a press dispatch, the following 
prices for ginning have been fixed by the 
United States Food Administration, effective July 
1, 1918: for ordinary seed cotton, thirty cents per 
hundred pounds, plus cost to the ginner of bagging 
and ties; for “snapped” or “pulled” seed cotton, 
forty cents per hundred pounds, plus cost to the 
ginner of bagging and ties; and for “bollies” fifty 
cents per hundred pounds of seed cotton, plus cost 
to the ginner of bagging and ties. In view of the 
very high prices the ginner has to pay for labor, 
fuel and materials, we do not believe these prices 
are unduly high; but they are two or three times 
what many farmers have been paying, and seem to 





emphasize anew the need for high-priced cotton if 
the grower is to make any profits. 


The Shortage of White Cotten Should 
MeanGoodPrices forMiddlingand Above 


EVERAL factors 
bring about a near-famine in cotton grading 
middling and above, and the shortage is one 
that cannot be relieved until the new crop begins 








have recently operated to 


to move in volume. 

In the first place, very early frosts in the north- 
ern portions of the Cotton Belt caught an almost 
unprecedentedly large proportion of the crop, with 
a record crop of “bollies” as the result. This “bolly” 
cetton, ginned from frosted and immature bolls, is 
practically all off color, and some of it so short and 
weak-fibered that it is unspinnable. Then the gov- 
ernment specifications, calling for use by the mills 
in filling contracts of middling cotton or above, 
have served to accentuate the white cotton short- 
age. 

Efforts are being made to get the Government to 
permit the use of lower grades, including strict low 
middling, low middling and strict good ordinary, 
including tinges and stains, and it is reported that 
the Government has agreed to allow the use of 
low middling. This of course will help to relieve 
the white. cotton though there will 
probably continue to be a scarcity of the better 
grades at least until well into next fall. 

This situation serves to emphasize two facts that 
cotton growers will do well to keep in mind: (1) 
white cotton will probably continue in excellent 
demand for several months, and that hofders need 
not be alarmed by temporary breaks in prices; 
and (2) that, because of the urgent need-for white 
cotton, it will continue at a considerable premium 
over the inferior grades, and every bale of new 
crop should be picked and ginned and kept in the 
best possible condition. 


shortage, 





The Farmer Must Get Fair Prices If He 


Is to Stay in Business 





HE feeling on the part of some townspeople 

that the farmer is receiving exorbitant prices 

for his products is a mistaken one. The ten- 
dency of the city man to place the farmer in a class 
with munition factories and other industries that 
have paid unheard of dividends is lamentable. 
The city man should get a new vantage point and 
look at both sides carefully and he will know 
that the farmers as a class are not receiving as 
great a profit as some industries that are not even 
remotely connected with the production of the 
necessities of life. 

Some editors of daily papers, 
and some town and city men and women seem to 
think that it is the sole duty of the farmer to grow 
food and sell it to them for a song. The town and 
city people are in the majority, and they are now 
bringing all kinds of pressure to bear on those in 
authority to fix the price of farm products at the 
lowest possible price. Many editors of daily news- 
papers, catering to city consumers, some politi- 
catering to the towns and cities because 


some politicians 


cians, 
there are more votes in the towns and cities and 
city and town people, are now proposing to decide 
what prices the farmer shall receive for practically 
all the products grown on his farm. 

For years there has been a steady stream of farm 
boys flowing to the towns and cities, which offer 
shorter hours and much higher immediate rewards 
for their labor than they can hope to get on the 
farm. Since the war began this flow has been 
greatly increased, and the large draft upon the 
farm boys to fill our army has caused the most 
unfavorable conditions of labor on the farms ever 
known. 

The world is crying for food, and the patriotic 
farmers are not only willing but exceedingly anx- 
ious to produce an abundance of food; but they 
cannot do so unless the prices paid for it are high 
enough to enable them to produce it without loss. 
They cannot produce food at a loss, for the reason 
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that they will be unable to pay bills and continue to 
farm. They should, of course, receive the cost of 
production and a fair profit. 

The farmer has nearly always been “skinned” on 
the price of his products. If the farmers of the 
country were paid for their labor at the same rates 
that are paid to carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, 
garage mechanics and other industrial workers, 
the city dwellers would have to pay about thirty 
cents a quart for milk, seventy-five cents per dozen 
for eggs, ten cents a pound for flour and soon. A 
stream of labor will no doubt continue to leave the 
farm until the farm offers the same returns that 


industrial workers receive in the cities. 


Beating the Boll Weevil: Some Phases 
of the Problem 


ITH the boll weevil now in all the important 

cotton-growing states except’ North Caro- 

lina, the problem of making cotton despite 
this pest is one that demands the attention of mil- 
lions of Southern farmers. Moreover, since the 
weevil never permanently disappears from a sec- 
tion once invaded, the problem will be an ever- 
present one. 








The weevil cuts the cotton-making season half in 
In the old days, we had until frost to make a 
now the crop must be made, if made at all, 
by August 1 to August 15. Any squares put on after 
that date are usually weevil feed. The problem, 
then, is primarily one of getting a fair crop of bolls 
set before the pest gets sufficiently numerous to 
puncture and lay eggs in all squares,—that is, be- 
fore early August. 


two. 
crop; 


il 

Rapid setting of fruit is all-important. Every 
stalk of cotton has only a half-season in which to 
work, and if it is possible it should be made to 
work at double speed while it does work. This 
matter of setting a heavy crop of bolls at the earl- 
iest possible date is so vitally important that here 
we are going to discuss the two main essentials in 
doing this. 

ill 

Plenty of plant foods come. first. Take two 
pieces of land, one poor and the other made rich by 
the use of stable manure, legumes or fertilizers, 
plant cotton on them at the same time, and then 
about August 15 count the mature bolls on a typical 
stalk in each plat. The stalk on the rich land will 
average from two to five times as many bolls as 
those on the poor land. Not only this, but the bolls 
on the rich land will average much heavier than 
those on the poor land. 

Too few farmers have grasped the vital import- 
ance of rich, warm land in beating the weevil. The 
battle with this pest is simply a race. The farmer 
who reaches August 15 with a good crop of bolls has 
won; if he does not—if he must depend on setting 
his crop of bolls in August and September,—then 
the weevil wihs. No big crop of bolls has ever 
been or ever will be set by August 15 on cotton 
growing on poor land. 


IV 


Space your cotton closely. Since under- weevil 
conditions the crop must be made before August, it 
should be clear that the more stalks we have set- 
ting fruit on a given area the more mature bolls 
we will have. This is not mere theory; experi- 
ments at practically every experiment station in 
weevil territory and the experience of many farm- 
ers all show that under weevil conditions close 
spacing means bigger yields. On our average soils, 
capable of making one-third to one-half bale per 
acre, we suggest rows not wider than three and 
one-half feet and the plants a hoe’s width in the 
drill. 

Every farmer who has to contend with the wee- 
vil should steadily hold in mind the overwhelming 
importance of rich land and close spacing in get- 
ting a big crop of bolls early in the season. Early 
planting, a good variety, and rapid cultivation are 
of course important, but rich land and close spac- 
ing come ahead of everything. 
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Is Your State Giving Childhood a Square 
eal? 

N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer, we gave 
| figures showing how many dollars each state is 

spending a year to educate the average child 
within its borders. That is to say, the figures 
showed the average amount each state is spending 
to develop brain power among its future citizens. 
And we may be very sure that the prosperity and 
future progress of each state will be measured 
very largely by the amount it is spending in this 
way. The Almighty who teaches us that it were 
better for a man that a millstone were hung about 
his neck than that he should offend one of these 
little ones—He does not long let a state prosper 
that cares more for money than for its children. 
We hope each reader made a note of the amount 
his state is spending and resolved to get that state 
into a creditable position if it is not in such a posi- 
tion already. 

One great trouble with the South, moreover, is 
that it is not only not spending enough money 
for the education of its boys and girls, but it is not 
requiring boys and girls to take advantage of the 
schooling available for them. Only in recent years 
have we had compulsory attendance laws worth 
mentioning; and we are still far behind the states 
of the North and West in the matter of compulsory 
attendance. The result is that a great number of 
indifferent parents keep their children out of 
school when there is no excuse for their being out. 

We have then two discreditable conditions in 
Southern education. In the first place, the school 
term is too short. In the second place, the per- 
centage of attendance is too small. The result is 
that the average child in the South is getting 
hardly half as many days of schooling as the 
average child in the North and West. The follow- 
ing diagram, as prepared by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, shows the average number of days of 
schooling actually received by each child of school 
age in the census year. Each dot represents one 
day. Study this table, see how your state ranks, 
and then see what you ought to do about it: 
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How Much Each State Discriminates 
Against Country Children 


HE figures given in the foregoing table show 

the average number of days of schooling given 

the average school child, taking country and 
city schools together. In this connection, how- 
ever we are bound to note the further deplor- 
able fact that nowhere in America are country 
schools so far behind city schools as here in the 
South. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 


of Education, has just sent The Progressive Farmer 
some notable figures bearing on this point. These 
figures show that while in the North Atlantic 
states the country school term is only 29 days 
shorter than the city term, in the South Atlantic 
states the country school term is 59 days shorter 
than the city school term. And while the North 
Central states provide a school term for the coun- 
try only 31 days shorter than the city school term, 
in the South central states the country child gets 
56 days per year less than the city child. 

A little study of the following table will make it 
plain that our Southern states are doing about as 
well by city boys and girls as the states of the 
North and West are doing. It is only the country 
schools that are neglected and inadequate. Any 
traveler in the states of the North and West must 
have noticed that there is little difference in the 
education which country man and city man have 
received, The country man is practically as well 
educated as his city brother. It is time for us in 
the South to resolve that this same thing shall be 
true of our section hereafter. Following is the 
table showing how little behind the South is in 
the matter of schools for town children but how 
far behind in the matter of schools for country 
children : 


LENGTH OF SESSION IN DAYS; LAST CENSUS YEAR 




















Urban 
In urban j In rural | excess 
States schools schools over 
rural 
United States.......... | 184.3 137.7 46.6 
North Atlantic Division..... | 188.5 159.7 28.8 
South Atlantic Division..... | 178.7 119.5 69.2 
South Central Division...... | 174.0 117.6 66.4 
North Central Division..... 184.1 152.7 31.4 
Western Division ........../ 180.7 145.0 35.7 
North Atlantic Division: | 
Maine ..e++.eee+: sal 177.4 142.5 34.9 
New Hampshire 176.0 149.7 26.3 
VOEMROME cccccedersesscees 185.0 147.0 38.0 
Massachusetts ....... 188.6 160.7 27.3 
Rhode Island .......,.... 194.0 190.2 3.8 
COMMOSCICRE 20 cds cccsceee 185.0 181.2 3.8 
DO WOU pedaccvssvveses 189.9 178.6 11.7 
A aaa re 186.5 176.7 9.8 
Pennsylvania ....... ibe 187.6 149.4 38.2 
South Atlantic Division: 
Ree eee 193.0 157.0 36.0 
4g eee reer ee 191.0 179.8 11.2 
District of Columbia...... UBL.S | vevecewgees seovtccs 
WEE. “ec 0.40 He 0 b> ib 0.006 177.8 130.6 47.3 
GE WHO. 655% 0 eves | 176.0 127.6 28.6 
North Carolina .......... | 161.8 93.3 68.5 
South Carolina ........... | 183.0 94.5 88.5 
a A aa | 180.6 141.5 39.1 
SEE? a6 5 oa CGE his.aowe dee | 159.2 100.1 59.1 
South Central Division: | | | = 
SE 50 hush esucu'ss | 181.8 | 110.6 | 71.2 
Tennessee ......... 172.5 | 22.0 | 60.5 
SO, os be we wesudis call 178.3 | 108.5 | 69.8 





THE GREATEST FOURTH OF JULY 
ADDRESS 


HIS week the nation is celebrating its birthday— 

the Fourth of July, It is fitting therefore to re- 

print on this page the greatest Fourth-of-July ad- 
dress ever delivered: the address delivered by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in dedicating the Gettysburg Battlefield, 
July 4, 1863, Tenfold more time- 
ly and fitting is the republica- 
tien of this address, however, 
because it expresses the ideals 
for which America is fighting in 
another great war. In the pres- 
ent contest between autocracy 
and democracy, between the 
rule of kings and the rule of 
the people, it is worth while to 
read Lincoln’s masterly address 
and renew our determination to 
fight on “that government of 
the people, for the people, and 
by the people” may not perish 
from the earth. The address 
follows: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
fourth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal, 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation se conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-fleld of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for these 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
~ a altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this, 

“But in larger sense, we canttet dedicate—we cannot 
consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor er to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we 
say bere, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced, It is rather for us to be 
dedicated te the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take devotion to 
that cause for which they gave their last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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LENGTH OF SESSION IN DAYS; LAST CENSUS YBAR 
| Urban 

In urban In rural | excess 

States schools schools over 

rural 
Mississippi ..ec-ecsesreesessl 170.5 | 131.0 | 39.5 
Louisiana .......+..:. ocean 170.2 | 124.0 | 46.1 
WOROS 2... ccscesiees | 172.0 | 1189.2 53.8 
SE wb 0 omic 000 cee | 174.0 | 68.0 | 76.0 
GUORMOMB occcccscce | i71.2 | 128.5 | 3.2 

North Central Division | j | 
eee bois | 184.7 166.0 | 29.7 
SEGRE cotccsccces * | 177.2 130.3 | 46.9 
Illinois . a | 186.8 154.8 | 31.0 
ne GRR TELUS Te | 185.5 161.6 | 23.9 
WEPOOEEEER veces covecccs | 191.0 173.0 | 18.0 
Minmesota ....ceesseese | 184.0 182.5 | 61.5 
DOU ecciccrovecccecs | 181.0 168.6 | 12.4 
DEIGROUEE oc cc cen ctcveeciacs | 190.0 187.7 | 62.3 
North Dakota ........... | 182.8 148.2 | 39.6 
South Dakota ........+... | 178.0 163.8 | 14.2 
N@DPAGKER cocccccccccccces | 180.5 170.6 | 10.0 
EG SS ee | 174.1 160.0 | 14.1 
Western Division: | j 

MRD cc ccceseccceces | 181.5 138.6 | 43.0 
WOME cccccecesccecss | 173.5 136.0 | 37.5 
Colorado ..... TriYTT Tite | 180.3 128.8 | 66.5 
New MexicoO ......ss0-0:: | 163.2 90.1 | 73.1 
Arizona ..... TTI TTTerih | 174.6 105.0 | 69.6 
Utah csesecceces tee - 173.7 157.0 | 16.7 
NOVAGR .ncccccessceeess | 170.0 131.8 | 38:2 
TGOHO ssccccccessessesvesl 179.6 | 112.5 | 7.0 
Washington ......... zest 183.8 | 164.0 | 19.8 
Oregon eedeesvessoccers | 1738.6 | 118.7 | 54.8 
Califormia ..cccecsessssesel 186.0 | 178.0 | 8.0 





& 
“We Are Something More Than a Lot of 
Stomachs” 


PEAKING of education reminds us to say that 
too many of our people do not use the school- 
ing they have. They learn how to read and 

then don’t read. And to learn how to read and 
then fail to read is as bad as to prepare land for a 
crop and then not plant it,—or to plant and then 
not harvest. We not only ought to have a good 
library in every school, but it should be enlarged 
into a community library, kept open all the year 
round. The person in charge of this community 
library should be a real lover of books, interested 
not only in getting children to love reading but 
interested also in getting every grown person in 
a community to read the most wholesome, helpful, 
and inspiring books and papers, 

And just here we are reminded of some striking 
expressions of a thoughtful man who came into 
our office thé other day. “A house without a 
pantry or dining-room—would anybody call that 
a home?” he exclaimed. “And yet a mati ought to 
think it just as unreasonable, just as much a thing 
to be ashamed of, to build a house without a library 
or reading room as to build one without a pantry 
or dining room! What sort of home is it where 
the family can go and find food for their bodies 
but where there is no place at all for them to go 
and find food for their God-given intellect. I tell 
you, we are something more than a lot of 
stomachs!” 


A Thought for the Week 


Biss the om as I do that education, not politics, 








is the only agent capable of controlling or 
altering the direction of civilization, I think 
it a thousand pities that no nation has yet evolved 
machinery through which there might be elected a 
supereme directorate, or say a little board of three 
directors, of the Nation’s spirit—an educational 
president, as it were, with position and power 
andlogous to that of America’s elected President. 
Why cannot education be regarded like 
religion . . . aS something apart and very 
sacred; not merely an ordinary department of 
political administration? Ought not the heart and 
brains of a nation to be perpetually on the lookout 
to secure the election of the highest mind and finest 
spirit of the day? One might use for the 
purpose the actual body of teachers in the country, 
to elect delegates to finally select the flower of the 
national flock for initiators of higher ideals 
of conduct, learning, manners and health. . . . 
The better the teacher, the better the ideals. In- 
deed, the only hope of raising ideals is to raise the 
standards of teachers and teaching —John Gals- 
worthy in April Harper’s. 





Here in the country’s heart 
Where the grass is gree 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 


Trust in God still lives. 

And the bell at morn 

Floats with a thought ef God 
O’er the rising corn. 


God eomes down in the rain 
a And the ecfop grows tali— 
This is the country faith 


And the best of all. 
—Norman Gale. 
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Our Farm Women 
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WAR WORK 


HAT art 
mine? 


What is thy work for 
thine? 





thou doing, sister of 


this country of 


Kritting-and sewing, 
Freely bestowing 

Largess and laughter 
Though grief comes after? 


See that thou give to them al! of thine 
heart, 


Thankful and glad to be doing thy part, 
Sister of mine! 


What art thou doing, brother of mine, 
Since thou art spared from the firing- 
line? 
Toiling and saving, 
Poverty braving, 
Gallantly living, 
Ceaselessly giving? 


Though never*bullet be aimed at 
heart, 


Still art thou acting a soldierly part, 
Brother of mine! 


thine 


What art thou doing, free land of «nine? 
What is thy task for these children of 
thine? 


Keeping them pure, 
Strong to endure, 
Teaching the right, 
Yielding them might. 
Holding them close to the pulse of thine 
heart, 
Bearing them, nursing them, 
thy part, 
Free land of mine! 
—NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH, 


O blest be 








Suggestions for July 


SE home-made ice-cream and froz- 

en fruit juices if you have the ice. 

Give baby plenty of boiled, cooled 
water to drink, but not from a cup or 
dipper someone else has used. 

Do not let anyone use the stirring 
spoon for tasting. 





Have you put down enough eggs in 
water-glass? 

Bathe baby every morning and then 
sponge her well before her bed-time. 


Cook enough Saturday to last over 
Sunday. 


Leisure days are coming when the 
men might enjoy painting the kitch- 
en, screening the porch, or making 
big fly-traps or iceless refrigerators, 
—perhaps even build an ice-house. 


By the way, do not expect too 
much from the Aceless refrigerator. 
It lowers the temperature many de- 
grees on a day when the air is hot 
and stirring well, but very little when 
the air is calm, warm and damp. They 
are well worth while, though. 

Avoid fat meats, fried or greasy 
food, and have as many fresh vegeta- 
bles, fruit, milk and eggs as possible. 


Have the children 
branches into firewood. 


turn fallen 


Have you learned to knit the new 
spiral socks which soldiers say are so 
comfortable? You knit two, purl 
two for 30 rows of 56 stitches, four 
needles; then knit four, purl four and 
advance one stitch every fourth row 
until the sock measures 22 inches in 


length. The spiral does away with 
turning a heel. Finish with Kitchener 
toe. 


Freshen up the carpets with a good 
cleaning and then a rubbing up with 
cloth dampened with ammonia. 

Take your fruit internally but not 
externally. If it does get on the 
clothes, remove the stain by stretch- 
ing the spot over a bowl and pouring 
boiling water on it from a height. 
The stain can also be removed by 





moistening with glycerine or cam- 


phor and then washing it out. 

Invest in a cake of magnesia or 
camphorated chalk and rub any 
grease spot at once with it, whether 
it be on anything from dress front to 
wall paper. It absorbs the grease 
and can be brushed out later. 

Try this month to systematize and 
simplify the daily and weekly clean- 
order of work 


ings. Write out an 
and stick to it for a few days, even 
though it may be an effort. 

If frying pans are greasy, soak 
them in a tub of lye and water. 

Have you tried peeling peaches 
with lye solution. It is very little 


trouble and leaves the peach smooth. 

It may be warm now, but there are 
cold days ahead for the soldiers, so 
don’t stop your knitting. 





The Advantages of a Rest Room 
( First Prize Letter) 


LTHOUGH I was born and reared 
in the country, nearly all of the 
14 years of my married life have been 
spent in town. The past four years 
we were in a country town of about 


1,500 inhabitants. Here the country 
people came in great numbers to do 
their shopping and_ trading,—the 


wives and daughters coming with the 
men of the farms, and having to wait 
until the men were ready to go 


home. There was no rest room, noth- 
ing to give these visitors any com- 
fort or privacy. Where there was a 


baby, or babies, they had to be cared 
for or neglected in the semi-seclusion 
of the rear of the store, while trying 
to seem oblivious to passer-by, or, in 
lieu of this, there was the frank pub- 
licity of the sidewalk. During the 
bitter weather of the winter a splint- 
bottomed chair by a stove was about 


all any merchant offered, and some 
failed to do even this much. 

I would go home from my own 
shopping ashamed of my town and 
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ashamed of myself for not making a 
great effort to remedy matters. 

But what could I do? I am the 
wife of a poor man, and our home 
was at the edge of town, too far from 
the stores to be of service. Besides 
this, my time was completely filled 
with other duties. So I did nothing, 
except to speak to the members of 
the women’s club and to some of the 
members of the chamber of com- 
merce about the necessity of a place 
where women could rest while in 
town on business. All of these agreed 
with me most sympathetically, but if 
they did anything else I never heard 
of it. 

So N 

Five months ago we moved back to 
the country, and now I drive seven 
miles to do my shopping at a county 
seat. I reach town dusty and dts- 
heveled, longing for a chance to ad- 
just my hat and brush my clothing 
before making my tour of the stores. 
If I become too tired to walk further, 
I may sit down in a drug store if I 
buy a drink or a dish of cream; I may 
rest in a picture show, if I buy a 
ticket and have time to watch the 
pictures; or I may sit in a restaurant 
if I buy a meal. Otherwise, | must 
perforce rush from store to store, be- 
coming more and more bundle-laden 
and be-draggled as | progress. With 
a sigh of weariness I finally start for 
home, exhausted in mind and body. 
And I have no baby to be carried 
around, either! 





is yet without a rest room. 


Do I believe in rest rooms? At any 
I thoroughly disbelieve in their 
Would I like for the town 


Person- 


rate 
absence. 
where I shop to have one? 
ally, I'd prefer it to be in a Carnegie 
library. Where would I like to have 
it? I’d prefer its being in a down- 
stairs room not far from the business 
section, but any place anywhere 
would win my gratitude. What use 
would we country women make of it? 
First of all, we’d rest a bit, then we'd 
attend to our children’s needs, and 
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of and boil in an iron kettle. Suspend fruit, in a wire 
Key) basket or cheesecloth, in this hot solution for two 


removing the skins. 
‘than paring and less wasteful. 
the fruit—that next the skin. 


e) Dissolve half a can of GIANT Highest Test LYE and 
% half an ounce of alum in nine gallons of cold water 
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Reatliney Way 


HENEVER you prepare peaches for can- 
ning or preserving, try this simple way of 
It’s quicker and easier 
Saves the best part of 














AS minutes. This will remove the skin. Then wash fruit pe 
a twice in cold water to clean thoroughly. For small 
as quantities of fruit use four tablespoons of GIANT - 
a Highest Test LYE and a pinch of alum, to one gallon 
Be of water. 
oy 
say ; : . 
e No fuss, no muss, no special utensils : 
CS This method does not injure quality or fiavor 
ttn nT 
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New York 
Factories:—Albany, N. Y. 


11 Broadway 


Endorsed by the U. S. Govern- 
ment Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
Used by the best California canners. 
efficient for preparing pears and plums. 

Insist on GIANT Highest Test LYE to get 
best results. 


THE MENDLESON CORPORATION 
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“GIANT LYE and its Uses” 
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freshen ourselves up a little; for a 
long drive over a dusty or muddy 
road will cause this to be necessary 
for the sake of comfort, if not for 
looks. 

If we cared to take lunch with us, 
we would be delighted to have a quiet 
place to eat. With thankful hearts— 
and arms—we could leave the other 
bundles while hurrying back for the 
almost-forgotten- article. And we 
would not fail to pass along the glad 
news of the rest room until all our 
neighbors were informed of its exist- 
ence, and patronized the town whose 
people showed such consideration for 
country women, KINSTON. 


WAR BREADS 


They Require Some Time and 
Thought, But are Worth the Ef- 
fort 

wat flour shall I use to save 

wheat is the question asked by 








most of us housewives. The answer- 


given by the Government expert, 
Miss Wessling, is to use that which 
is nearest at hand and need not be 
shipped. 


Two groups of cereals are to be 
considered in choosing flours. (1) 
Those that have a noticeable amount 
of protein, as wheat, rye, cornmeal, 
oatmeal, buckwheat and barley; (2) 
those that are primarily starchy, as 
corn flour, potato flour, rice flour and 
pure starch. 

These can be used alone as _ in 
sponge cake, but as a rule give a raw 
starchy taste; however, if they are 
combined with those in group one, 
they offset their strong flavor and 
stickiness. 


(3) There is another group of soy 
bean, peanut flour, or ground peanut. 
The proteins of these are more like 
those of meat than of any other 
cereal. 


Even better than combining two 
cereals is the plan of combining three 
or more. 


The following combinations are 
good: 

One cup rye, meal, graham flour or % the 
amount of buckwheat, plus 1 cup of potato, 
rice, corn, barley or tapioca, to-which add 1 


egg, 1 cup milk, 4 to 6 teaspoons baking 
powder and two tablespoons molasses, 


Four good recipes are these: 

(c is cup; t is teaspoon; T is tablespoon.) 
OATMEAL MUFFINS 

14% ec milk, 2 c rolled oats, 1 egg, 2 T 


molasses, 1 T fat, 1 c flour, 4 t baki w- 
der, 1 t salt. ; se 


Method: Pour hot milk over oats, Soak 
% hour. Add beaten egg, molasses, fat. Add 
dry ingredients, Baked in greased muffin 
ring % hour in moderate oven. 


OATMEAL PEANUT BISCUIT 


14g ¢ rolled oatmeal (put through the 
meat grinder and sifted) % c ground pea- 
nuts, % t salt, 3 t baking powder, 2 t short- 
ening. Liquid sufficient to mix. (Peanuts 
are improved by parching slightly.) 
POTATO CORNMEAL MUFFINS 


1 c mashed potato, or cold cooked grits, 
rice, etc.; 1 c cornmeal, % t salt, 3t baking 
powder, 1 T shortening, 1 to 2 T syrup, 1 
ess. Milk sufficient to mix (about 1 cup.) 


RAISIN CUP CAKE 


1’ ¢ ground oatmeal, % c soybean flour. 
% t salt, 3 t baking powder, % c sugar, % ¢ 
Syrup, % c shortening, 1 or 2 eggs, 1 t flav- 
Oring extract, % c raisins. Liquid if neces- 
sary to mix, 

Suggestions: —Have all mixtures 
soiter than when we used all sugar 
and wheat. 


In using sugar substitutes half su- 
gar and half syrup is best, as too 
much syrup gives a rather hard and 
gummy result. 


Soy bean meal gives a rather nutty 
flavor if too much not used. 


Do not fill the pans too full, as 
these cereals do not hold up as well 
as wheat and are likely to run over 
- edges if allowed to rise above 
them. 


What Rest Rooms Would Mean to 


Farm Women 


(Second Prize Letter) 





OR years I did all my shopping in 
my nearest town, but now I do it 
néarly all with mail order houses. 


Why?.. Simply because I.could not ga. 





to town but that I returned com- 
pletely worn out and really ill, be- 
sides suffering discomfort in other 
ways. 

I have never enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a rest room, but they must 
be great. The way my shopping was 
done was to stand near the counter 
with a baby in my arms, and many 
times wait an hour for the clerks to 
be free to wait on me. Then often I 
had to go to several stores in order to 
find what I wanted, and to go toa 
closet meant a trip to a hotel, school- 
house, or some other public building. 
Fancy being directed to a restaurant 
by a lady clerk when she was asked 
where to go! Such has been my ex- 
perience. 

And I often think it is no wonder 
we country women are ridiculed as to 
our appearance. Several miles to 
town, often in a wagon, does not give 
our clothes a very clean appearance, 
nor does it tend to give our hair any 
semblance of a visit to a hairdresser. 

If a rest room were provided with 
comb, brushes and a mirror, a few 
nice rockers, one of the children 
could keep the baby here, and we 
mothers could tidy ourselves a bit, 
could do our shopping easily and not 
be tired to death. 

A toilet should be provided too, and 
even if one merchant had to bear the 
entire expense, he would soon find it 
a paying investment. 

I woufd much rather see the goods 
before buying, and then if I could not 
find just what I wanted I could select 
a substitute and get the goods with- 
out a delay of several days or weeks, 
and were it not for the disadvantages 
enumerated above, I would spend all 
my money at home, and I have heard 
other women express themselves in 
the same way. So while we are 
strongly censured for not keeping our 
money at home, a little investigation 
of present conditions would prove 
that we are justified in our method of 
shopping. A FARM WOMAN. 


Louisiana. 





| OUR HEALTH TALK |' 





Ten Rules for Care of the Baby 
even consult a neighbor when the 
baby is sick. Ask your doctor. 

2. Never “dope” the baby with 
soothing syrups. They contain harm- 
ful drugs. 

3. Never use pacifiers. They are 
germ carriers. They cause protrud- 
ing jaws. 

4. Never- rock, trot or toss the 
baby. The baby is healthier and 
happier if kept quiet. 

5. Never wake the baby to show 
him off. It interferes with his 
growth. 

6. Never let anyone kiss the baby 
on the mouth. Diseases are carried 
in this way. 

7. Never let strong light shine in 
baby’s eyes. It may mean permanent 
injury. 

8. Feed the baby regularly. Feed 
by the clock—not every time it cries. 
(Ask the doctor how often.) 

9. Give the baby plenty of cool, 
boiled water between meals. 

10. Don’t overload its stomach, or 
give baby a “taste” of what you are 
eating.—Selected by Louisiana Board 
of Health. 











SAYS LONG LIVE THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER 


I want to show my appreciation of The 
Progressive Farmer in a few words. When I 
married and began the happy life of a home- 
maker I found I didn’t know very much 
about home-making as far as the garden and 
surroundings were concerned. I have been 
an interested student of The Progressive 
Farmer for more than a year, and find that 
the help it-has given me is unequalled in any 
other paper. Allow me to say, “Long live 
The Progressive Farmer and its editors.”— 
Mrs. A. R. Barlow, Lenoir, N. C. 





All second-hand burlap bags of any size 
should be saved. Farmers are urged to wash 
out their bags immediately, as they are emp- 
tied, dry them thoroughly, and put any sur- 
plus on the market. The dealers in second- 
hand bags are paying from 6 to 15 cents 
each, depending on the size and condition,— 
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Westclox 


I ix is the trade mark on 
the dial of every timeptece 
made by the Western Clock Co. Itis 
a pledge of quality. 


IG BEN, Baby Ben and 
Sleep-Meter are the best known 
Westclox timekeepers. 


All Westclox alarms keep good 
time. They all have the patented 
Westclox construction — a better 
method of clock making. 


To ring on time, an alarm clock 
must run on time. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle, Il1., U. S. A. Factories at Peru, III. 





Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—A merica—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Bingo 
7 a 
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Your Bath and Toilet 


VORY SOAP gives a rich, copious, 

smooth, creamy lather, yet rinses 
easily. Ivory Soap cleanses _per- 
fectly, yet does not irritate or injure 
anything it touches. These are the 
reasons why Ivory Soap should be 
used in your home for bath and 
toilet. 











IVORY SOAP 99% PURE 






































When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
-grescive Farmer.”.»-:«. - ee 0 tate os ant Perccpes eri’ eee ‘ 
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Farmers’ Organizations | 





COTTON AND COTTONSEED 
PRICES NEED ATTENTION 


President Claffy of South Carolina 
Union Urges Organized Effort to 
Protect Farmers’ Interests — Pro- 
tests Against Selling Cotten for 
Future Delivery 


To the Farmers of South Carolina: 
T A recent meeting of the South 
‘Carolina State Farmers’ Union in 

Columbia, I was elected President of 

that organization. It is with regret 

that I have to ac- 
knowledge that 

what was once a 

virile organization 

is only a remnant 
of what it once 
was in members 
and potential help 
and protection to 
the farmers. From 

6,000 the member- 

ship had dwindled 





MR. CLAFFY 
to about 2,000; and from an active or- 
ganization in almost every county in 


the state, the Farmers’ Union is now 
in active existence in only five or six 
counties. 

It is my hope and it shall be my 
earnest effort to rehabilitate this or- 
ganization during my administration 
of its affairs as President. The farm- 
ers appreciate the value of organiza- 
tion too well to warrant me in enter- 
ing into an exposition of its advan- 
tages. In this article, however, I do 
wish to emphasize the fact that the 
importance of organization for mu- 
tual protection was never more vital 
to the farmer than at this particular 
time. 

ou & 

Last year, through the lack of or- 
ganization, and the consequent fail- 
ure to represent properly the farmers’ 
interests to the Food Administration 
in the matter of the price-fixing of 
cotton seed, the farmer lost a consid- 
erable amount per ton on cotton seed 
sold after the middle of December, 
and also in the price of cottonseed 
meal—the price of meal having been 
fixed at $48.50 per ton, but the farm- 
ers being unable to get it at, that 


price except in 3-ton lots, or at 
brokers’ prices of arqund $54 per ton. 

A recent meeting was called in 
Charlotte for the two Carolinas by 
the Food Administrator, to consider 
the matters relating to cotton seed 
and its industries, and the rules that 
would govern the same in the coming 
season. To this meeting the farmers 
in the two states were specially in- 
vited to send representatives to take 
part in this conference. With the re- 
cent disastrous experience suffered 
by the farmer during the past season, 
resulting as above explained, from his 
less in the sale of cotton seed, it 
might have been expected that at this 
meeting in Charlotte, the farmers 
would have a full and wide-awake de- 
delegation to represent them. On the 
contrary, out of representatives num- 
bering about one hundred, fully half 
of the number were representatives 
from oil mills of the country, and 
only about five or six farmers were 
present to represent the vast indus- 
try and wealth of the seed producers 
ci this state. And, if the meeting had 
been called two weeks earlier, proba- 
bly only one representative of the 
farmers would have been present. 

eo @..@ : 

Happily, we came away from the 

Charlotte meeting feeling that no un- 
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OFFERS TO WOMEN 


A Liberal Education 


Equipment for Womanly Service 
Professional Training for Remunerative 


Employment 




















special courses. 


grounds. 


Dormitories furnished by the State. 
those who pledge themselves to become teachers. 


Fall term opens September 10, 1918. Spring term begins January 20, 1919. 
For Catalog and other information address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Five well-planned*courses leading to degrees in Arts, Science, Education, 
Music and Home Economics. 
Special courses in Pedagogy; in Manual Arts; in Domestic Science, House- 
hold Art and Economics; in Music; and in the Commercial Branches. 


Teachers and Graduates of other Colleges provided for in both regular and 


Equipment modern, including furnished dormitories, library, laboratories, 
literary society halls, gymnasium; music rooms, teachers’ training school, 
infirmary, model laundry, central heating plant, and open-air recreation 


Board at actual cost. 











Tuition, free to 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


just advantage would be taken of the 
farmer this year. Dr. Denny, who rep- 
resented the Food Administration at 
the Charlotte meeting, seemed to re- 
cognize that injustice has been done 
te the farmer last year in the matter 
of cotton seed, and he seemed to be 
alive and determined to take every 
precaution to prevent a recurrence of 
the disastrous experience that result- 
ed to the farmer last year. But the 
point I am stressing is that at this 
meeting every other industry, except 
that of farming, engaged in the hand- 
ling of cotton seed and its products, 
were fully represented, alert, organ- 
ized, and ready to urge the protection 
of their respective interests. Another 
meeting of this kind will be held in 
Columbia, if desired, and at that meet- 
ing we want to have a full represen- 
tation of the farmers present. 
a * 


Another matter that needs the or- 
ganized attention of the farmers is 
the recent falling off in the price of 
cotton, The gamblers of the New 
York Exchange have succeeded in re- 
ducing the price of spot cotton as 
well as futures, to the amount of 
about $50 per bale. In the absence of 
an organization, strong enough ta 
take hold of such a situation and 
meet it, the farmers are helpless and 
must submit to being robbed in this 
manner. If the cotton farmers of the 
South were as well organized as the 
wheat growers of the West, the Wall 
Street gamblers would not dare such 
bold attempts at robbery. 

I am convinced that if the farmers 
of the South were organized, and 
would demand that a spread be put 
upon the cost of manufactured cotton 
goods in the same manner that is now 
being done by the food administra; 
tion upon the manufactured products 
of cotton seed, the price of cotton 
could be fixed at a minimum of 35- 
cents per pound for the coming crop. 
This opinion is entertained not only 
by the thoughtful farmers, but by the 
merchants who deal in cotton goods, 
and even by some of the manufactur- 
ers. This being the situation, why 
not prepare ourselves to deal with 
this matter and protect our rights, in 
the way that every other industry 
proceeds to protect its rights? 

” toe * 


Still another matter that should be 
dealt with at once by our organiza- 
tion is the practice engaged in by 
some farmers of selling cotton for fu- 
ture delivery, This practice tends to 
keep down the price of cotton at a 
time when the bulk of the cotton 
crop is on the market, because it en- 
ables the mills that have bought this 
future crop to hold off, and stay out 
of the market, and thus campetition 
and demand for cotton is decreased— 
and this too, at a time when some of 
our patriotic farmers are willing to, 
and do hold their cotton in order to 
advance the price, and thus help 
those engaged in the industry of cct- 
ton raising. 

The farmer who, moved by a sensé 
of selfish greed, will thus sell for fu- 
ture delivery, is nothing less than the 
meanest kind of a profiteer. His 
brother farmers are engaged in a war 
for life and death, with the common 
enemy, namely, the forces seeking to 
bear down the price of cotton, and 
this greedy profiteer,-to enrich him- 
self, by the condition thus created, 
deliberately and _ recklessly, caring 
nothing for the common cause, gives 
aid and comfort to the enemy by sell- 
ing his cotton for future delivery at a 
price he thinks will be above” that 
which the other farmers will get. 

The cotton seller for future deliv- 
ery is a traitor to the cause, and he 
should be held up to public contempt, 
and ostracised by his neighbors, and 
we need a strong organization of 
farmers to deal with this class of 
profiteers now, before he begins his 
nefarious work, to the cheapening of 
the present crop of cotton. 

x * * 


These are a few of the matters that 
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“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings, It is air-tight 
and wind-proof, Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cah, 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 



















beep TE -00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
tesults, uses less fuel, casy to operate. 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cane 
aad labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
We also manufacture Home and Conmenitg 
Outfits, 
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The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 4100 Wiimington, N. G 
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I suggest as at this time calling for a 
prompt and vigorous action by a 
farmers’ organization. Of course, an 
active organization might be used in 
humerous ways to great advantage. 
The farmers are among the most pa- 
triotic class of the citizens of the 
country. They are not only sending 
their sons “over there,” but they are 
straining every nerve to produce the 
foodstuffs and raw material that our 
country must have to do its part in 
the sucessful winning of this war. 
Moreover, when the conflict has been 
victoriously ended, as we hope and 
pray it may soon be, in the great re- 
adjustment of conditions that must 
follow, the interests of the farmer 
must be taken care of, in common 
with the other industries that will be 
taken care of at that time, and the 
farmer’s interests cannot be protected 
unless he is properly organized when 
that time comes. 

Now, as to the way to accomplish 
this organization: On Saturday, May 

— 

18, over fifty substantial farmers of 
Orangeburg County met at the court- 
house and organized a local Farmers’ 
Union by enrolling their names as 
members, and paying their dues 
twelve*months in advance. A resolu- 
tion was passed with enthusiasm, 
pledging the President of the Farm- 
ers’ Union that Orangeburg would 
have 1,000 paid up members before 
the state meeting in August. On the 
following Saturday, May 25th, the 
Secretary reported that many other 
farmers of the County had paid up 
their dues, and enrolled themselves 
as members. At still other points in 
the County, Unions are being organ- 
ized. 
farmers of Orangeburg are thorough- 
ly aroused and are rapidly organizing 
themselves for mutual protection. 

I urgently appeal to the farmers in 
every county in the state to organize 
at once, and notify me at once should 
they need the services of our state 
organizer, T. B. Thackston, at Col- 
umbia, S. C., or write me at Orange- 
burg, S. C. We want ten thousand 
members of the state Farmers’ Union 
represented at our meeting to be held 
in Columbia on the 2lst of August. 

J. H. CLAFFY, 

President South Carolina State 

Farmers’ Union, Orangeburg. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


A Footstool 


FTER a day’s hard work, a foot- 
stool is mighty restful to father 
or mother; or such a stool will make 
a handy seat for some young person. 
The stool shown herewith is made 
of inch boards, having a top 10 inches 
wide and 12% inches long, while the 
10-inch-high legs are sawed from a 
board 9 inches wide, in the shape in- 

















A STURDY FOOTSTOOL 


dicated. The legs are tied together 
by a crosspiece 2 inches wide and 12% 
inches long, which is held in place by 
wedges. Shoulders should be cut on 
each end of the crosspiece so that 
when the wedge at each end is tight- 
ened the crosspiece will be held firm. 
In cutting the slots in the legs for 
the crosspiece and in the crosspiece 
for the wedges, care should be taken 
to do a neat job. These may be cut 
with a scroll or keyhole saw or may 
piesa | be roughly cut out with brace and 





Save. your papers. and. wet a binder. 
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It will thus be seen that the | 
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STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., ones. 
Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
, Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 

We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 
No. 28-30 Sycamore St, PETERSBURG, VA. 
Boli Weevil in Your Cotton? quacem 

GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK hy 





The Boll Weevil Problem | Premie 


| If WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST ome year,” 
| ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | Cath. 8.4 
Paper. 15 | 




















Our Educational Directory 
oo. ere 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


COEDUCATIONAL—Ten modern well equipped buildings on a large, 
beautiful campus. Courses of the highest collegiate standard in the 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Household Arts and Music. Splendid 
athletic facilities. Four up-to-date laboratories. A student body sur- 
rounded by Christian influences and under the direct personal over- 
sight of the faculty. Healthful climate. Solid, thorough work in a 
wholesome home-like environment at low cost. For catalog and 
information address 





THE PRESIDENT, 








Guilford College, N. C. 

















MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“MERIT, THE. MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 


Three Generations of Satisfied Patrons — And the re- 
peated opinions of prominent educators pronounce its 





location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 
Modern Equipment—Blectfie lights, steam heat, and run- 
ing water in every room. 
Faculty of College and University Training and successful 
teaching experience. 
neers, of institute—Men attest the excellency of the 
done. 


Expenses Quite Reasonable. ay vr 3 cies giving full 
formation sent. upon request, 
G@. F. McALLISTER, 
Box 102, 


ROANOKE COLLEGE LOCATION—Situated in the Roanoke 


Valley, noted for healthful climate and 


beaut "ot mountain a 
i SALEM, VA. RANK—A standard American College for 
or 


: 
ita “ae for r donate osranged, in in grou e at looking to pro- 
2 fessional training. framing during the war. EACH ITiEs~A A. strong faculty, library 
of 23000 volumes, eight aes working laboratori 
i Sixty-sixth session opens ¢#. 11. For Catalogue ‘and Alumni Bulletin, address 


A. = - _- 
Pleasant, N. C. 




















J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 











FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 
FOUNDED [842 (EPISCOPAL) 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Good Home Economics and Business Departments. 
College — Music — Art — Elocution — Preparatory. 

For Lllustrated Catalog, etc., address 


REV. GEO. W. LAY, Rector, Box E, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 











—— EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL —— 
A State School to Train Teachers for the Public Schools of North Cara- 
lina. Every energy is directed t6 this one purpose. Tuition free to all 
who agree to teach, Fall term begins September 25, 1918. 

For Catalog and other information, address, 
ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, GREENVILLE, N., C. 











pen G17 TO $135 PAYS FOR BOARD, TUITION, RENT, FUEL AND LIGHT AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 37.725 


For 9 months. Mineral water, no males. oo eamntain, seen scenery, College trained expérienced teachers, 
“It Is the best and cheapest school in the "State, "aK. M. Koonce, > Maer of Legislature of N. C. 

“One of the best poeperatens schools in the State.’’—Cleveland 8) 

“In my opinin, is High School in this part of the county doing better and more thorough 
educational work.’’"—E. a ‘webb, Member Congress, 9th District N. C. 
TERM OPENS AUGUST 77TH. Teach alternate Saturdays. We finish early so boys can start farm. 
ome Hor Illustrated Catalog address, WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, (ona meen 


Mars Hill Coll Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 357 


e youss m men and women last year from 60 counties in 
RT. *MOO 100R 











Carolina, and from 10 other states, Cuba and 
Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


E. Prendent, MARS HILL, N. C. 











Medical College of Virginia 
(State Institution) 
STUART McUUIRE, M.D., LL.D,, Dean 


Our Two Best 








Se niviaty 
yl ai _ Subscription Offers 
; Beginning next session, Women 
will be admitted to all regular courses. In the for one renewal and one 


$1.50 new subscription for one 
together 


each if sent in > or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly 
~ subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


present National crisis a continuous supply of ad- 
equately trained medica] oMcers is absolutely es- 
sential for the maintenance of armed forces in the 
field: It is, therefore, the patriotic duty of all 
college students intending to study medicine to re- 
main under instruction until the country can avail 
itself of their trained services. All medical stu- 
dents should, therefore, in the interest of National 
| safety continue their work until graduation. Bor 


Li2s East “Glas. 
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The Progressive Farmer 








| bit and then dressed with a chisel, 
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FISH FISH FISH 


Drop us a card and we will put you on 
to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor “green with envy” by 
catching “dead loads” of them in 
streams where he has become dis- 
gusted trying to catch them the old 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats, and 
will soon clear your fishing place of 
terrapins and crawfish. It catches at 
all seasons, something no other tackle 
willdo. EUREKA FISH TRAP CO., 
Griffin, Georgia. 










Cheaper Power 
OTTAWA *%.2% 
Year Kerosene ENGI NES 


Guarantee ~* Gasoline 





W't8h my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
yt from n p.galion of | of 12c Trerosene than you 
can from a sky 





3 eny ee 
by RSecendlan, wo hanan jes. 
to operate. All All Sizes and Styles, Os EP. ti tot LP 


FREE BOOK Before you arrange totry any en- 


ic, 
OTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. * 
1096 King St, Ottawa, Kass 


Ditch Your Land | 


Le ES implex 




















QUR FARM NOTEBOOK 











IME for that picnic or fishing 
trip! 

Be sure to get in abundant grazing 
crops for the fall pigs. 

The wise farmer keeps his work 
planned ahead—saving something for 
a rainy day. 

It is well to keep up the cultivation 
as long as one can kill weeds and save 
moisture. 


a file to the field with you and “touch 
up” the dull spots occasionally. 

The calves and colts should not be 
neglected, as winter will be hard on 
them if they go into it in thin flesh. 

Seeds were scarce this year and will 
probably be still harder to get next 


year unless farmers save an abund- 


ance, 


Take stock of your forage needs for 
the coming year and grow enough 
feed crops to meet them without pull- 
ing fodder. 





cultural future. 


necessary. 


save and build our soils. 


words. 
will pay cash for them. 





WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR COVER CROPS SPECIAL 


OIL-SAVING and soil-building are two jobs no Southern farmer 

can afford to ignore, because upon them depends our whole agri- 
And in saving our soils and building them up 
to a higher state of productiveness, cover crops to keep our plant 
foods from washing and leaching away are almost absolutely 


On July 27 we issue a “Cover Crops Special,” in which we will deal 
particularly with such great crops as crimson and bur clovers, vetch, 
oats, rye and wheat and how they have been and are being used to 
For this number we invite short, snappy 
experience letters from our readers. 
actually done, and make your letter short—preferably not over 300 
Good clear pictures of cover crops are also wanted and we 


For the best letter received we offer $5, $3 for the second best, $2 
for the third best, and $1 each for the ten next best. 


All letters must reach us by Saturday, July 13. 


Remember, tell what you have 








Tent caterpillars may be put out of 
business by singeing with a torch of 
rags soaked in kerosene. 

Cultivator hoes may be kept in good 
shape—polished and free from rust— 
by constant use! 


Why tolerate the dull hoe? Take 








has four rollers. 
and is strong and durable. 
* Baler on the market. 


ey Stick, Hay Table, 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 





THE LIGHT DRAFT WONDER 
The Royal Junior is a substantial one- -horse Press. 
the Power are chilled. The Plunger Head is all steel reinforced and 
The Chamber is 14x18 with feed opening 14x22 inches 
The Royal Junior is the best one-horse 


EQUIPMENT.—Tongue, Doubletree, Singletrees, Neck Yoke, Jock- 
Monkey Wrench, 
for complete catalog on two-horse power and engine power Presses. 


The bearings of 


Oil Can and Tool Box. Write 


Dept. H, Atlanta, Ga. 











FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 
med Caps—W ax Sealing Cans with Wax 
Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 


sizes. 


We ship any quantity desired. Write 
for prices, 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 


We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 








INS COPPERAS FOR 
NEY, NUX = A TONK A 
% DOSING. 


BRICK 


‘STOCK 
LIKE IT 


DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, ALT 
ND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED ey V ERINARIANS 12 "YEARS 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR 


_[Buaceman, Stock REMEDY COMPANY Chattanc 


VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS 
WRITE 


Sa.Tenn. 


QUICK: Get Wonderful JulyBARG AINS 


arent Facto 


only you on go 


wae of finest t bedding 


sold now at sacrifice 
to War Costs of Wool, Ticking. 


est, Largest. can you 
with $100,000 [i75iline fo 


Capite! Invested PURITY BEDDING COMPANY, 301 Sparkman St, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ eennes | 





Never Again Such F Prices! tae’ ATO 


Enlargement Sale 
i, Bissest I —— ig Bargains, be- LACE 
ota ee Sage ates | CURTAINS 
poe BEDSPREADS 
ee Io and POPULAR 
om for Ju Fe FEATHER BEDS 













Dispose of the roosters as soon as 
they are of marketable size, unless 
they are to be sold for breeding stock. 

Every weed is an enemy. Fight 
them in pastures, fence corners, and 
on roadsides as well as in cultivated 
fields. 

Fertilizers for fall use should be 
ordered early. This is the only safe 
way to make sure of getting them 
before using time. 

Have you completed plans for that 
silo? Better have things ready to 
begin work when the cultivating sea- 
son is over. 

If you are going to put in a fall crop 
of Irish potatoes, Lookout Mountain, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Hoosier, or Green 
Mountain are good varieties. 


MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat 























day, June 15, as reported to the Division of Markets, 
Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
E 3 2 | 
Z € g 
» :8 a Fo) 8 
gs| 3|2 » | a3 
.-} - cS 
<8 1 ols a \ka 
ol | ewt.| Dbl 
Asheville ..... 52.0 0}. . *4.00) . 
Charlotte ..... 2.00)$1.10 2.50) $3.00) 1. oe $6.50 
Durham ...... 1.90 -75 . 2.50/71.50 
Fayetteville ...| 1.95) .95 1.80] .... 
Hamlet ....... 2.10) 1.00) .00 
Lumberton ....| 1.75! ....] .... 
Raleigh ....... 2.00) | .93 3. 00 2.00 
Salisbury ..... 2 “00| 1.15] te H -- 
| 





2.25 re 


1.90] 1.05] ....| 
+Bushel. 


Scotland Neck 
*New potatoes. 
Early Irish Potatoes—Growers’ 





prices: 


lina potatoes sold during the wee} K as follows: Eliza- 
beth City: Grade 1, (over 1% inches in diameter, 12 
pecks to the bbl) $3@3.50 per bbl.; Grade 2, between 
1% and 1% wag in diameter) $1.75 per barrel, 
Washington: Grade $2.25@3.50; Grade 2, $1@1.50. 
Aurora: Grade 1, g@3.50: Grade 2, $2. Bayboro 
Grade 1, $2.75@3. Names of potato growers who have 
potatoes for sale will be furnished upon request. Re- 


quest. Grade 2 of white potatoes, if machine graded, 

equal to the quality of many of the potatoes retailed in 

North Carolina towns, 

PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESD, POULTBY, 
HOGS AND PEANUTS 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WATER! of 


When-Where You Want ft! 


“DON’T DEPEND ON WIND™™ 


ge the Summer's water supply! Our smal! pomp 
en and where 








ble 
4 be easily handled too. 
samactioas pumpjeck hereshown en besafe. 


oe oeteaea" 














HARVESTER $3"...G0'cu 
for cutting Corn. 
Cane and Kaffir Corn. Cuts and 
throws in piles on harvester. Man 
and horse cuts and shocks equal 
to a Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Price ouly 
with fodder binder. The only self gathering corn 
harvester on the market, that is giving universal satis- 
faction. — Dexter L. Woodward, Sandy Creek, N. ¥., 
writes: ‘3 years ago I purchased your Corn Harvester. 
Would not take 4 times the price of the machine if I 
could not get another one.’’ Clarence F, Huggins Speer- 
more, Okla.: ‘‘Works 5 times better than I expected. 
Saved $40 in labor this fall.’ Roy Apple, Farmers- 
ville, Obio: “‘I have used a corn shocker, corn binder 
and 2-rowed machines, but your machine beats them 
_# ene takes less twine of any machine I have ever 
John F. Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma: ‘Your 
harvester gave good satisfaction while using filling our 
Bilo.”” K. F. Ruegnitz, Otis, Colo.: ‘Just received a 
letter from my father saying he received the corn 
binder and he is cutting corn and cane now. Says it 
works fine and that I can sell lots of them next year.’ 
Write for free catalog showing picture of harvester at 


work and testimonials, 
PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS, 


The Threshing Problem 
SOLVER ss sors’ vine. nies som 


from the mown vines, wheat, cats, 
rye and barley. A perfect eom- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘The 
I mare, nt look: 





K@GER PEA & BEAN THRESHER Co., 
+ Morristown, Tena. 





North Caro- 4 





Styles 

Write for Greatest mo C4 
ng fence bargain book ever printed. 
fence is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVAN- 
IZED Wire. Resists rust longest. Also 
Gates and Barb Wire. w ee Prices. Freight 
Prepaid. W: Fite for free fen and “ample to test. 

THE 8 ROWN FENCE rs witte 

Dept. 87 Glevelend, QOhie 


DAISY FLY KILLER ci 


= ti Mee 





‘anywherey,at- 
aces and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
m cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal,can’t spill or tip 
Over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
uaranteed effective. 
Sold bydealers, or 6 sent 
express prepaid for i 
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can pull ‘gest, 4 
= 


toughest aeampe apie yeas 
or aud take one year to ~ hg 7 oo 

ponsed, return St at our Bie! / 
cok FREE! Write tod , : 




















GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2to 28 
b. p. Basy payments. d new catalog frea, 
a GaraeeguereeY COMPANY, y 

3" ic 
SF . Oldest & Largest o > 


EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
-” in the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price greg | with quid 
a 






















































& returns. Give us a 
5 F} b P — First Bank, Rich 4. Ve. 
s EXIGE] o/ 22] 9] Felee WOODSON.CRAIG CO,, 
g2|22| 8) es] 2] 88) 68 Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
melor = 1 i= | = Anil mo Me 
| | |_cwt. 
Asheville... .]$0.25}$0.48)$0. a4 $0. io $0.23 22.60 $0.32 
Charlotte ....) .50) .55] -30|  .2 a 6)*. 
Durham ..... a5| ‘501 ‘a5 ‘35 Ek ig 35 
Fayetteville w| ese] <3] 125] [20] 19:00) '35 ej- 
Hamlet ...... 40] 50) .40}  .30} 25) 20.00] .35 : 
> alam Mie ~ PE i ees Belore you buy get eur cats- 
Salisbury ....| :45| | 155| 85 35) :25| 20.00] ° 22: oe ee ee ee Se 
Scotland Neck | _:45]_:55|_:35| _:35| _.25| 24.00) ‘.35 We pay to frat, alte an 
Peanuts—Per pound: Fayetteville: Virginia, 14c: staples. save you m: Barb 
Spanish, 12%c; Scotland Neck: Virginia, 11\c; wise, was yy 7 = ~- Write today 
Spanish, Tc. Dept. A. Birmingham, Ala 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 




















os 3 
ry Cy 
§ #2 8 3 | me 
e se% a5 § S| %& 
S33] 25 | das| s<¥ 
S56 ox oan! 533 
Charlotte ..... 30.50 | wseesees| $52.00 | .......; 
Durham _.....- 2B.7B | cocccesel ccdcecce) coccccce 
Fayetteville ... 30.00 $1.00 52.50 3,000 
Scotland Neck || __ 27.25 | 1.05 | _ 52.00 | 3.000 
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Our Two Best 

Subscription Offers 

$1. 50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent 

in together; or 

$2. 00 ‘ for a Gab of three yearly subscrip- 

all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 pena on 2 cock subscription. Address 
. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Saturday, July 6, 1918] 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE ||. 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 











Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga 

Wanted — Experienced Dairyman—To manage 25 
cow dairy, retail trade. A good proposition four the 
right man. F., _ i. Allison, Beaufort, 8. C. 

Wanted- Tndustrious man with some boys in, family 
With some money to invest in farming and stock rals. 
ing. I have land and stock and want partner. L. E 
Sigmon, Blackstock, oe 


_MACHINERY 


Empire Cream Separator— Good concen, 
make, sella at $75, my price only $15. W. 
Statesville, N. 





‘atandend 
Wooten, 








Cheap Incubators—Dy ffalo and Tubs ‘incubators, 
second-hand. Good hatch this peak. $4 each. Thomp- 
son Poultry Yard, Fremont, N 


~ First Check $96 Gets Continental Friction ‘Tramper— 
Right hand, good * condition; snare automatic. 
Flanagan & Co., Bowling Green, 8. 


For Sale—Lilliston Peanut Picker—Good as 
8 H.P. Witte Kerosene Engine, nearly new, 
shape. J. T. Smithwick, Windsor, N. C. 


“Ww anted One Well-drilling Machine for 
wells 2—4 in diameter, with drill for rock 
in good condition and cheap. L. E. Sigmon, 
stock, 8. C. 

For Sale— 
change for gasoline engine, 
ora good automobile. Cc. C, Combs, Gum Neck, 

Fords Can Burn Coal Oil, or Cheapest Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gatlon guar- 
anteed. Easy starting. jreat power increase. Attach 
it yourself. Big profits os for us. 30 «ays trial. 
Money back guarantee. to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company. 508 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. be 


SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES 





new. 
good 


making 
Must be 
Black - 


“Fifty-saw Cotton Gin and Press—Or ex- 


sixteen or 20 horse power, 
S & 





Established, “Representative Se hool—Superior facill- 
ties for preparing and placing students. Board at low 
rates. Write today. apap Commercial & Shorthand 
Colleze, Lynchburg, Va 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone Gate Farm, 


~n_ eee eer oe 





Large Berkshires. Petersburg, Va. 
~Perkshire s—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 











"Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Finest strain, large bone 
type. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
For: “Sale—Durocs—30 to 50 Ibs. Male, $12.50; fe- 


male, $15. Riverdale Farm, Autryville, N. C. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs of Good Breeding—Rexistered, , 12 
weeks, $12 each. First check, first choice. Greenfield 
Farm, Salisbury, N. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—3 
titled to gpotmration, $15. 
City, N. C.,. Route 4 sea 
~ For Sal ae Duroc Pigs—Ten weeks, $12.50. 
Sturdy, prolific stock; good individuals; guaranteed, 
J. O. Boone, Lumberton, N. C. 
~ Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Finest strain, 
bred sows, $100; bred gilts, $60 and $75; 





some en- 


months gu, $12.50 
We Elizabeth 


Brothers’ 


large bone, 
herd boar, 


$50; pigs, $15. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
“Duroc-Jersey Roar Pigs—3 months old, entitled to 


faction gus iranteed. None 


Washington, 

Pigs, 8 to 10 

Pairs and trios 
Iredeil Coun- 


Price $10. Sat! 
better. Ray Bishop, Route 1, 


For “Sale Registered Duroc-Jersey 
weeks, $15. Older ones in proportion. 
unrelated. Well developed ag healthy. 
yF Pig Club, Statesville, N 





registration. 


ESSEX 
Choice Essex Pixs-—From 1917 Blue Ribbon winners 
and from wal litters. None better. H. A. Lamb, 
Garland, N. C ni 





HAMPSHIRES 
Nice Hampshire Boar Pigs and Shoats. Brier 
Hin "Plantation, Thomasville, Ga er Oe ee 
For Sale—Registered Hampshire” Hogs—All ages. 
Graham & Moore, Charlotte, } ie 
Hampshires—Ten- weeks-old = for sale, best of 


breeding; registered. Price 25 dollars if taken at once. 
Young Daniel, Carnesyille, Ga. 
POLAND- CHINAS 

Registered puead: China Pigs—8 to 10 weeks, $10; 
3 months, $12. . T. Owen, Buffalo Junction, Va. 

Se ee eat Western Big Type breeding: 
easy feeders and very prolific. Sunnyside, Jonesville, 
Virginia. 

Registered Tig 
twelve weeks old, 





Pigs—Eight to 


Type Poland-China 
Suncrest 


exceedingly well developed. 





Farm, Kollock, 8. ¢ 
Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Mouw, Fessenmeyer 
and other leading strains. (March farrow) $25 each. 


W. L. Copeland, Pendleton, 8. C. 


For Sale—Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, 
gilts and spring pigs. Best blood lines. They are 
sure to please. Address P. W. Smith, Waverly, Ala., 
Route 1. Shipping point, Opelika, Ala. 


For Sale— Big Type Poland-Chinas— 
kind; bred right, fed right, priced right; 
of A Wonder, Big Joe, King of Wonders, Big Timm, 
Jumbo, Half-Ton. I positively will be honest with 
you. Trial order will prove I have the goods. J. A. 
Purdy, Prop., Sunny Crest Farm, Sciota, Ill. 


For Sale—2 Big Type Poland-China Sows— Age six- 





~The real big 
descendauts 








teen months, farrowed 19 pigs March 15, 1918, now 
bred to 325-Ib. boar, 8-months-old grandson of the 
mighty Giant Muster, the greatest boer living. Price 


They will make 600-Ib. sows each. 


of these sows $325. 
Jumbo No. 7977 won 


They are sired by Dupree’s 

championship N. C., January, 1918. Also some extra 

good pies for July delivery. Ruffwood | Stock Farm. 
J. Dupree, Prop., Walstonburg, N. 








0. I. C's. 
0. I. €. Pigs—Registered stock. Ramsey Bros., 
Crouse, N. C. 
Choice O. I. C. Pigs—8 weeks old, $15 each. Pedi- 
tee free. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS 
For Sale Cheap—Beautiful Guernsey Bull Calf—Un- 
excelled conformation and —yoene. Address H, C. 
Winslow, Paeonian Springs, Va 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Calves—From 
dams and grand champion sire. Knapp Farm, 








advanced regisiry 
Nash- 


| 


JERSEYS 


Jersey Bull Calf for Sale—Eligible to register. 
sellent breeding. Gates Bass, Rice, 
For Sale—Registered Jersey bull 
old Sunshine Dairy Farm, Route 3, 





Ex- 


ait in four months 
Statesville, N. C 
carefully select- 


Milk Cows—Fine high-grade Jerseys, 














ed young dairy cows, will freshen soon. Meridian 
College, Meridian, Miss. 
MULES 
3 Ge 1d Farm Mules—Seventy dollars up. Cottage 
Hi Farm, Roykins, Va 
PONIES 


For Sale or Exchange for registered 


Shetland Ponies 
Meridian College, 


cows, heifers, or Duroc-Jersey hogs 
Meridian, Miss 


“SHEEP 


Shropshire Shee Two grade ewes and yearling 
buck, net akin, forty-five dollars. Dalrymple Farm, 
Lexington, N ; 

A Few Carefully Selected, Registered Hampshire and 


From blue ribbon winners. James 


Cheviot Buck Lambs 
Richmond, Va. 


W. Graves, American National Bank, 


A Flock of 
Lambs—$12.50 each 
crossed, ten dollars each. 
y irginia 


Nice Grade Shropshire Ewes and Ewe 
Good native ewes and ewe lambs 
Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, 


DOGS 
Osco Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C, 
Address George Turbervilie, 





Bird Pups—$5 


z= bred Collie Pups. 


Pure 
F airfax, om irginia 


“plood, $5 and $8. 





for Ss Sale 

F. C. Weaver, 
For Sale 

stock. M. K. 


Pointer Pups—Rest 
Sea board, N 


Seautiful -From registered 


Collie Pups- 
Stroud, . 


Herndon, Va 


Registered Airedales—Most profitable animal for 
farm home. Best watch dog. Fine companion for 
children. Fine stock or hunting dog. The government 
war dog. Most intelligent of all. Write for prices. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Young Native Brood Sows—Thirty “dollars 
3, shoats and 8 pigs for one hun- 
Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, 


1 Good 
each, or the 4 sows, 
dred and fifty dollars. 
Virginia 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


PLYMOUTH ROC —: 


Y Stacy’s Poultry “Farm, “Amelia, Va., offers Q Quality 





tarred Rocks—Cockerels, hens and eggs. Supply lim- 
ited. Order now. ae 
SEEDS AND PLANTS | 

el “CABBAGE raircs 


~F ine C abbage and Collard Plants—1,000 “expressed, 
$1; 500 pooame, 75c; 100 postpaid, 25c. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. 


ants, for Fall and 4a pater Heading— 





Fine C abbage Pl. 

















Postpaid, 300, 7 $1.15; 1,00 express, 
$1. thousand: io, oy $10. Goltent” ‘plants same 
pric Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 
CLOVERS 
Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 per bushel. L. E. Norfleet, 
Tarboro, N. C. 
Wanted—Crimson Clover Seed—Price, one to 150 


Felker Farm, Box 262, Monroe, Ga. 
Southern Bur Clover Seed—in the bur, at 
100-™ lots delivered. J. C. Killebrew, 


bushels. 





r Sale 
12 po ~ ie? 
Penelo, N 
Bur Clover Seed—In bur, screened and cleaned, $1. 
bushel. Reseeds itself. Planting instructions. F. 


Pittman, Enfield, N. C 





tur Clover Is Our Spectialty—Put this crop” in “this } 


year sure, and buy before the price advances. Ask for 
quotations. Rhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. 

New Crop Crimson Clover Seed, 
croft, Appler sand Fulghum oats, 
Ww rite for price list. Hickory Seed Co., 
—Screened, enough dirt 

noxious weeds or grasses. 


Abruzzi rye, Ban- 
buckwheat, etc. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Sur Clover— 
inoculation; no 





to bushel, $1 bushel. In large lots, 85¢c bushel. 
Cothran & Link, Abbeville, 8S. C. 
CORN 
For Sale—3,500 en shelled corn. Do not delay 
sending your order. D. B. Hutcheson, Randolph, Va. 


For Sale—200 bushels shelled corn, $2.20 per bushel 
1,000 bushels corn in shuck, $2.10 per bushel. Order 
now.  B. Anderson, Dunbarton, S. C. 


OATS 











~ Fulghum Seed Oats for Sale—Elmore Farm, Lake 
Landing, o. 
PEAS 
Tron “Peas for Sale—$2.50 per bushel, fob. Lump- 
kin, Ga. Address G. W. Pugh, Lumpkin, Ga. 
For Sale—Choice Peas—Brabham, Iron, Mixed. 
New bags. Moderate prices. Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga. 


Brabhams, $3 


and Whippoorwill Peas—$2. 
Woolfolk, Fort 


J. W. 


Mixed 
per bushel f.o.b. Fort Valley. 
Valley, Ga 

For Sale—Peas—Large stock, 
make prompt shipment in new burlap bags. 





can 
and 


sound and clean, 
Irons 




















left in seed for | 
10 pounds | 


Porto Rico or Rednose Potato Plants— 
0. D. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


RYH 


Nancy Hall, 
1,000, $2. Can ship. 
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North ¢ Georgia . Rye Gives Best Results—$2. i" bushel, 
cash with order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, _N. 


Abruzzi Rye—Direct from the mac hine, >, $5 per 
pounds. You send bags, I pay freight. J. M. Field, 
Climax, N. C, 

For Sale—Native 
the machine. Write at once. OQ. 
North Carolina. 


Abruzzi Seed Rye, at $2.90 per bushel; 
Southern seed rye, Tall Growing, at $2.50 per bushel; 
in 5-bushel lots and over, at 5c Jess on the bushel. We 
shipped over 12,000 bushels Abruzzi rye to more than 
six thousand customers last season, and returned sev- 
eral hundred orders that we could not fill on account 
of not having the stock. Write us for price list on 
other summer and fall seed. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, 8. C 








and Abruzzi seed rye, right from 
W. Clayton, Brevard, 


New Crop 


~ SYRUP 

Buy “‘Our Famous Sugar House Molasses’’ and get 
the best molasses on market. Sixty-gallon barrels, 
fifty cents; thirty-gallon barrels, fifty-four cents; ten- 
gallon kegs, sixty cents; five-gallon kegs, sixty-two 
cents. Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, 
North Carolina. 


TOMATO PLANTS 
Tomato Platts—Greater Baltimore, Matchless, Stone, 
best canning varieties, 50c hundred; $2.50 thousand. 
Cabbage, collards, late varieties, 500, $1; thousand, 
$1.50, parcel post paid, Councill’s Plant Farm, 
Box 37, Franklin, Va 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage and | Collard Plants—$1. 50 er 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1 per {housand; po- 
N. 














per thousand. 








tato, $3. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
Seed Rye, Barley and Wheat—Buy direct. Write 
for prices. F. C. Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62-N, 


Hart odsburg, Ky. 


| _ For Sale—Abruzzi Rye and Miracle or Stoner wheat. 


Have had experience with both and can recommend 
Also want slightly damaged velvet bean meal. Send 
asmple and price. C., _Jones, Carysbrook, Va 


| MISCELLANEOUS 








RAR ALAR ALA PAAALL 
{ For Sale—Velvet Bean Meal—$2 hundred; $35 ton. 
G. D. Fain, Edison, Ga. 
Rubber Stamps—Name and address, 40c; name 2 


‘Charlotte, D nw. 

Studio 5 500 Fifth 
mail. Samples of 
for particulars. 


Offic e Specialty Co., 


ink pad, 30c. 


r, Interior Decoration. 
Ave., New York. Suggestions by 
curtains ete., on request. Write 


Wanted to ape aig old-fashioned, colored, hand 
woven coverlets or bed spreads in fine condition. De 
scribe fully, state price. Address E. R. Gilgour, 118 
West Saint Clair St., Indianapolis, Ind 


Half Interest High! y Profitable Dairy F Herd—Includ- 
ing growing crops and equipment, in Mississippi 
Dairy products sales, $1,800 per month. Owner in 
army Write Alf Shreiner, care Dr. Shreiner, 
Westby, Wisconsin. 


Farmers We have a permit from the Government to 
buy your wool and are paying for average lots of clear 
grease wool 63c per Ib.; light burry, 55c per Ib.; me 
dium burry, 50c per th.; hard burry, 40c per th., and 
express charges. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


~ Elsie Dohe rr, 
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Virginia Farm Specialist—Write for free catalog. 
Venable & Foard, Lynchburg, Va. 

Wanted to Rent—Small farm for next year, with 
| option to buy. oO. B. Smith, Spartanburg, 8. C., 





Route 4. 


“Farm Lands” 
“The Packing House City’ 
Surns, Moultrie, Ga 


—For_ bargains | in farm lands near 
of Georgia, apply to 


Great fruit-growing section 


Virginia Farms for Sale 
K. Hawthorne & 


of the state. Write for catalog. H. 
Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Your Farm Subdivided and Sold at Auction will 
bring more money than if sold as a whole, Write us. 
Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. 


For Sale or Exchange for property, vichaly Augusta 


productive soil, well 


County, Virginia, 150 acres, wa- 
tered; buildings new; good road: one mile natioad 
station. G. W. Kennard, Pamplin, Va. 

For Sale—205 Acres Improved Alfalfa Land—One 





mile from this city. All lime land with good improve- 
ments, an ideal stock farm, price $40 per acre. Come 
to Alabama. It is the best livestock section in America. 
Write for list Serry-Snelling Realty Co., Demopolis, 
Alabama. 


Forty-Acre Farms—In most profitable general farm- 
ing section of Florida; 20 to 30 acres cleared, plowed 
and planted to cowpeas this year; enclosed with Ameri- 
can hog-proof fence. New barn” and house on each 
farm if desired. Good transportation. Fertile land 
for general farming and livestock raising. Principal 
crops—potatoes, January to May; corn, April to Sep- 
tember; hay, July to November; all on same land. 
These and all forage crops yield heavily. To farmers 
with sufficient money to produce crops next year, farms 
are offered at $3,300 to $5,000 each. $500 cash, bal- 
ance one, two and three years at 6 per cent, giving 
purchasers opportunity to produce crops, making land 
pay for itself. Only a limited number farms offered at 









Whippoorwills, $3; Brabhams, $3.25; cash with order. these prices. Write “Soday for particulars, or, better 
B. F. Anderson, Dunbarton, 8. C. une is? erage once, C. E. McLeod, President, 
-__ ne +} Southern ‘arms om 52- Wes ‘orsy St., 
PECAN c REES | Jacksonville Via, — = ee . 

All About Papershell “Pecan Culture—Free. Bass | For Sale—No. 1—A tract of land in Charlotte 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss . | Countys Virginia, on Staunton River, about 4 miles 
ii POTATOES | from Clover, a station on the Southern Railway, con- 
on . - taining about 650 acres. About 125 acres of this tract 
Twokout Mountain Irish Potatoes. 8. is Staunton River low grounds and the balance is fine 
Hartwell, Ga bright ge cERG, Produces . ay crops of 
ae eT a ~¥ agen { grass, wheat and other grams. Wi cut this into 
> ae — eg gy | smaller tracts to suit purchaser and sell in any quan- 
any va ; P : = tat tity desired. Can be easily divided into four farms 
Potato Plants—Triumph, Porto Rico, Honeycutt, $2 each containing 25 to 35 acres of river low grounds. 
1,000 Strong healthy plants. J. B. Stuart, Bay | There is no better corn land anywhere than the Staun- 
Minette, Ala ton River low grounds. No. 2—Another tract on Sandy 
~ - | Creek, in Charlotte County, Va., containing about 500 
Seed Potatoes—Peach Blow, per bag 150 pounds, | acres. Extra fine grass, graim and tobacco land, This 
$3.40, cash with order, C. W. Sandrock, Fayetteville, | also will be cut up into smaller farms if desired. Both 
rock, Fayetteville, N. ©. places can be sub-divided so as to give wood and water 
Will accept small cash payment 


Good sound stock, 


Late Seed Peachblow Potatoes— 
one dollar each sixty pounds, sacked, f.o.b. Claremont, 
Va.,. cash with order. Claremont Supply Co., Inc., 
Claremont, Va. 

Lookout Mountat n Trish Potatoes—$2.50 bushel; 
over one, $2.. Stock in good condition. Instructions 
for fall crop with order. V. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, 


Alabama ies 

Sweet Potato Plants—Southern Queen, Catawba Yam, 
earliest, st ylelders; makes good crop planted last 
July shicneaet, Half price, $1.25 thousand. 
$1.50, Leslie Bolick, Conover, N 


Porto and Pumpkin 
Plaunts—Packed in damp moss. Express: 
50; 1,000, $2.25 per thousand. 

, $3.25. The Dixie Plant Co., 





nt 
postpaid. 
Rico, Triumph Yam Potato 
500, $1.50; 
Parcel post: 


500, $2 Hawkins- 


ville, Ga. 




















ville, 

ville, Tenn. See Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—$2 per bushel; 

~ Holstein “Calves—15-16ths pure, nicely ly marked, from 10 bushels and over, $1.75, cash gith order. Extra 
heavy producing cows, $20. Registered bull calves, $45 fine. arantee satisfaction, P. D. Cunningham, 
to $60. TLakenvelder Farms, Toe ccoa, Ga. Taylors, 8. C., Route 2. 

Registered Holstein Bull Calf—Weighing 120 tbs. at Dismukes’ Potato. Plants—Ready April 15th. Porto 
birth; dam produced 17.6 Ms. butter and 468.7 Bs. | Rico and Nancy Hall varieties, from selected genuine 
milk in a week. Grand champion sire, weighing over | seed, packed in damp moss, at $2 per thousand, by 
& ton. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. express; by parcel post prepaid, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 

For “Sale—Royally bred young - Holstein bull, | seven- for $2. 75. ZC. Dismukes, Mystic, Ga. iinesiiemeienentti 
eighths white. Sire, ing Pontiac Inkspear Lad; Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Porto Rico, Tri- 


dam, Fair Oaks Hina Barnum. Four senecuepes own- 
ed on same farm. All grand producers, milking sev- 
enty pounds daily, two milkings. Grand-dam a cme 
lar breeder until eighteen years old. Price $125. 

firme bargain and chance for you to-own a good bul. 
Credit extended. W. R. Hooker, Nokesville, Va, 











umph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. Old-fashion 
Nigger Killer vines, $2.50 per 1,000, cut in short 

. Can deliver vines after June 
10th and plants after June 15th. We set vines through 
and make a good crop of potatoes. Clark Plant 


y 
0., Thomasville, Ga, 





| to each subdivision. 
and give long terms on the deferred’ payments. Pos- 
session cannot be given until the fall of 1918, but pros- 


pective purchasers can see the land now with crops 
actually growing on them For — particulars 
apply to D. B. Hutcheson, ‘Formosa, a. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc-Jerseys—Pecan Taxpayer 


Our Big Grand Champion is siring the kind that 
win. Watch his get at the shows this fall. Book- 
ing orders for pigs of May farrow. 

J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. c. 





__HAMPSHIRES 


OO AAAAARAAAYW 





— SUNKIST HAMPSHIRES — 


REGISTERED—CHOLERA IMMUNED 
Choice well belted pigs of the best breeding. Pairs 
| no akin. Also some open and bred gilts. 
| ALL STOCK GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 
Write us your | en before buying elsewhere, 

rees Free 


SUNKIST. ‘STOCK FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Box 84, Tifton, Ga. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











'| REGISTERED ANGUS 


THREE Cows 


| Three years old ......... $125 each 
TWO HEIFERS 
| § 14 menths old ........... $100 each 


ONE BULL 
2WO YORCS Gl. o.05 65 is chy ee 


ALL BRED 
Papers furnished with each. 
A Bargain—Act Quick. 
Address, W. KING DAVIS, 
Church Road, Virginia. 














"ABERDEEN- N-ANGUS ‘ou Cows 


~ dividuals a and well bred bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


I am offering a number 
of yes BULLS, COWS 
EIFERS, 





_JERSEYS 


AAA PPAAAL 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For Sale:—Five, 


i 4 sons of Interested 
Prince 2d 95708. 
| Out of Register of 
Merit dams. They 
are the kind that 
' spell herd im- 
% provement. 

AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Registered Jersey Cattle—Big Type Poland-China Hogs 
} SSEWOSS FARE, ftcrense N CITY, TENN. 
‘owe! 


i Hale, Owner. 
Four Bulls—Five to ten months old, begutiful indi- 
viduals, carefully selected from my high producing 
cows. hese bulls are sons of Cahnon’s Noble, his 
dam is Morney Cannon’s Love, Senior Grand Champion 
cow at Denver, Col., 1917. Full and half sisters to 
| these bulls are very high producers. Come to see them. 
| A Few Choice Heifers—Kight to eighteen months old. 
woes Sell a Few Cows, as will be overstocked by 


| Registered oat breeding. Bred Giits and Sows 
for sale at all times. 


——JERSEY BULL CALF-——- 
Tattoo 330—Dropped hort, 1918. 


Sire and Dam out of cows that have very high 
butter fat records. Dam now on test. 


Price $100. 


MANSFIELD HALL FARM, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
































HORS ES _AND JACKS 


‘Kentucky Mam- 


moth Jacks!!! 
Big Black Des Jacks 
with bone and substance. 
} A oe Registered Saddle 
Ber? A Animal Guaranteed. 
Write fully for prices today. 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 

Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
junction City, Kentucky, 


_SHEEP 















OUR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 60 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





—For Sale at t Reasonable Prices— 


25 HIGH GRADE DORSET SHEEP AND LAMBS, 
ALSO WELL BRED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. 


\ A. A. STACY, AMELIA, VA. 











RAISE 








HEREF ORDS—THE BEST BEEF BREED 


than any other breed, at less cost and in 
shorter time. 


your native cows, 
pure-bred Hereford cows as foundation for 
pure-bred herd. 


1608 3rd Natl. Bank 


Herefords produce more and better beef 


Cross a pure-bred Hereford bull with 
and buy two or three 


For full information, address 


GA. HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. 
Atianta, Ga, 
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detailed nigaktng tigi wecaunatinedcdiiess te toed ia 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








ANNAN ART 
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40-Bred Sows and Gilts-40 


Your opportunity to buy high-class, line-bred daughters, grand- 
daughters and grandsons of the peerless Old Defender. 

To visit the greatest Breeding Establishment in the South and see 
the beautiful, progressive city of Moultrie, Swift & Co.’s million-dollar 


JOE J. BATTLE, Prop. 


AAA AAR 


JOE J. BATTLE’S STOCK AND PLANT FARM 


DEFENDER DUROC-JERSEY SALE 


TO BE HELD ON BATTLE’S FARM —————— 


Moultrie, Ga., Wednesday, July 24th, 1918. 





EVERYTHING IMMUNED 


JOE BATTLE’S STOCK AND PLANT FARM, MOULTRIE, GA. 
W. D. SCOTT, 
Send Mail Bids to any of the above and they will be executed to your best advantage. 


— HEADQUARTERS FOR DUROC-JERSEYS OF HIGH QUALITY — 





Packing Plant and many other interesting enterprises. 
‘Sale will be held on the farm, three miles south of Moultrié. 
Barbecue served at noon. Sale will begin promptly at 1 o’clock, 





J. POPE BASS, Manager. 


Auctioneer. 





SS eee eee 
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Pure Bred Registered 


iSHORTHORNS 


— AT AUCTION — 


Monday, July 15th, 1918, Beginning at 11 O'clock, § 
At County Poorhouse Farm, “ag Halifax Co., Va. = 
16 HEAD WILL BE OFFERED—16 
6 Cows, 6 Heifers, 1 Bull, 3 Bull Calves. 


- 
A rare opportunity for the general farmer to get good breeding stock. = 
All animals tuberculin tested by U. S. B, A. I. = 








For further particulars write to 
W. K. MOFFET, GRAN CRADDOCK, 
Demonstration Agt., S. Boston, Va. County Clerk, Houston, Va. 


Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Qt Golden Lads. G Golden Fern's Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Onjord Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 








blood than these famous proven families. 
Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 1,52¢Fiscutce COLUMBIA, S. C. 











YOUNG JERSEY HERD — 10 Registered Jersey Heifers— 


From 6 to 12 months old. Nearly all sired by grandsons of the famous imported Bulls, Gamboge Knight 
and Oxford-You’ll-Do; out of Tennessee bred cows. 


ALSO BULL CALF TO HEAD THE HERD—By son of the $25,000 imported bull, Golden Fern’s Noble. 
WILL SELL THIS YOUNG HERD AT LOW PRICE, IF ALL ARB TAKEN AT ONCB. 


Just proper age for extreme South. 
ATHENS, TENN. 








W. GETTYS, 
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HOMELAND FARM 
REGISTERED DUROC- JERSEYS 


Grand offering of richly bred males and gilts, we can furnish unrelated pairs 
and trios. We have in our herd the best blood lines that we can obtain. Bvery 
animal sent out is carefully selected, and true totype. We furnish pedigree, «Price 
$35. We offer special and subject to prior sale gilts and males from the follow - 





vesiiniamaiiil C=). MA ARR 


a ing sires: Cherry Tip, King John’s Orion and Pals Taxpayer, dams by De- 
= fender, Cherry Chief, John’s Orion and King Willetta. 

= A few bred sows for sale, also 2 service males, 
Z 
= 
F} 

| Sant 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HOMELAND FARM, Riggs, Virginia. 
HUUUULETTONU40 4004 00V9N0990000900089800980099000000000008S00000U00UE0EEUOQGEGQE90Q944BOQO000OQQOOECUOUESOUENEEOEREOAOUITORULIILI 


FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Pact 2—Aberdeen-Angus steers bring the highest prices on the market. Sioux Cit 
rec $17.75 on Aberdeen-Angus; Southern cattle record at East St. Louis up till 
— 17 on Aberdeen- Angus, 10 cents above another breed in same consignment, 
Louis for Southern records each last three years. St. 
P. Hall, feeder of four grand champion carlots at the 
the market pays him 











Aberdeen-Angus topped St. 
Paul record, 25. E. 
ae ago International, who has fed cattle for thirty years says 
to 25 cents a hundredweight more for Aberdeen. Angus than for other 
Kg Literature and ist of recders BREEDERS” ASSOCIATION. gir PF Bs Exch h ng A weenee, 
cha 
Southern Representative: DR. C. D. Lowe, Knoxville, Tenn. _ 














TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS “" “P*awwicas ere. 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUR 
OUTCH FORK TRUGK FARM, 
South Carciiaa. 


DURHAMS 


——— FOR SALE ———_—_ 
Poll, Durham | —_ scatew grade Poll to_reg- 


and Shorthorn Heifers, 8 months old. 
SCIOTA, ILLINOIS, Grade Tunis Ram Lambs =—15-16ths pure-bred 


} 
| 
Booking Orders for 0. |. C. Pim. | E ging Goeth’ nhade wsland Red © A 
d "aay “Tio weeks ia, “ts “oeuty strain, $1.50 per aiting of 16. de- 
= or 885 Dair, no-aktn, iiyered. Sy" parcel’ poet. 
175-D bred Gits, C. J. JACKSON, 


MORATIO, 8. 0. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
“Registered Duroc- .-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PRICES. 

ROBERT L. RIGGS, 
P. 0. Goose Creek, 





Otranto, S. C. | Gotumbia, 





eed 























__ PONIES 





TT Both best 
ANGUS CA LE pada pd for 

—— Ii handaume PERCHERON 81 ‘STALLION iN. rea 
food in PB An coming 6 yeare old coer 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


=——-RICHLY BRED SUGIsTERED HOLSTEINS— 
ages and sexes 
Young Service Bulls from Heavy y Grateting Oams 
Success on the show — d in mak 
igh stand 
we Dependable Warrantry. 
Bardstown, 


Reasonable Prices. 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN hn 





0. b. G."e—Cheice Pigs from 8 to 10 Weeks Old for 

| immediate delivery. All of these pigs are out of choice 

heavy-weight sows and sired vy heavy- — ¥ 4 < 
i a! n 








Fifty Pure-bred Shetland Ponies 


J. G. STERCHI, Knexville, Tena. 





R. @. OWEN, Route 1, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA 











Saturday, July 6, 1918] 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Adéress Letters to “The Young People’s Department", The Progressive Farmer 








BRAINS 


ROM the tip of his toes to the point of 
his chin, 
A man’s worth three dollars a da) 
Whether driving a street car or pushing 
a quill 
Or out on the farm making hay 
But north of his chin, where his 
begin, 
Mis worth will increase with a 
For the brain of a man is his treasury 
house, 
It is there where true riches abound 
His avoirdupois will not count for a cent, 
In fact, he may wish it weren't there: 
Rut that piece of machinery way 
aloft 
May make him a great millionaire, 
May make him a statesman, a warrior, a 
poet, 
For brains are not measured by rule, 
But if he’s not careful to use them 
aright, 


He may turn out to be a wise fool. 
M. J. Nosnibor. 


Walked 5,000 Miles; Who Can 
Beat | It? 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

_ ae I admit that 516 miles is a pretty 

good record for a girl, I have beaten 
that record for the past six years. I live 
two and one-half miles from Fort Deposit, 
Ala., and entered the fourth grade there 
when I was tine years old, walking back 
and forth every day. 


values 


bound 


up 











I went to the public school three 
and then entered the county high school at 
Fort Deposit when I was twelve years old. I 
have made a grade each term without being 
conditioned and last term I finished the 
tenth grade, and am fourteen years old. 

Now, while attending the public school 
three years I walked 2,400 miles,—5 miles 
per day, 160 days each term. In the high 
school in three years I walked 2,700 miles 
6 miles per day, 180 days each term, or a 
grand total of 5,100 miles that I have walk- 
ed to school. I have ridden a few times, but 
at the outside not more than 100 miles, so 
you can see that I have walked 5,000 miles 
to school. 

Last year we had two literary socteties— 
the Benjamin Franklin, to which I belonged, 
and the Lee. 

In Fort Deposit we have a Boy Scout 
troop of which I am a member, The Boy 
Scouts are of great benefit to a community. 
They helped in the Third Liberty Loan and 
the Red Cross drive and in many other ways. 


years, 


Iam at present staying at home working 
on the farm and also learning to use the 
typewriter. I think typewriting will do me 
good, and probably I can help my govern- 
ment in reconstruction work after the war, 
as I aim to be a civil engineer. 

FRED MARTIN. 





A Visit to Mount Vernon 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
Most Vernon is one of the most interest- 
img places in America, I think; first, be- 
cause it was the home of ‘“‘the Father of His 


Country,” and second, because it is such a 
typical Colonial home. 
We went down the Potomac on a steam- 


boat from Washington, and when we round- 
ed a curve the band played “America” and 
we all stood up, for there on a high slope, 
almost hid by trees, stood the mansion. I 
shall never forget the feelfmg I had, though 
I cannot describe it rightly. 

After landing, we went by the tomb and 
saw the tribute General Joffre had laid 
there. 


Everyone has seen pictures of the man- 
sion, but it is much larger and more inter- 
esting than the impression the pictures 
sive, 

tm General Washington’s room is a queer 
little trunk in Which some of his clothing is 
kept. His sword hangs on the wall. In 
Nelic Custis’ room you see a mimiature step- 
lad@er which she usea@ in Climbing upon her 
high bed. In fact every reom contains ob- 
jects of interest. 

The lawn is perfectly kept and the view of 
the river is wond@erful. A big flag floats 
from a tall pole. At the back are small ser- 
vants’ houses. The coach-house contains an 
old coach used by General Washington. Mar- 
tha Washington's garden of flowers is kept 
exactly as she had it, with its stiff rows of 
hedge and sweet -old-fashioned flowers. 

RHODA COLEMAN ELLISON. 





cemte, your nefghborhoeed a reading neigh- 





What | Did “Clean-up” Week 


N OUR yard were two wely places—one 
was an old flower pit that had been par- 
tialiy filled and the ether was an old well 
that had been filled once but the dirt had 
eunk. I set to work and raked dirt till I 


had them leveled and looking fine. 

We had had a new 
the workmen left a tot of sticks, 
dust. I cleaned this up too. 


a@ining room built and 
trash and 
saw 
We have an arbor at the end of the front 
yard which I trimmed up, and also the 
‘ther shrubbery in the yard. Then I brought 
manure the barn-lot and put around 
the violets to make them grow. I also 
planted several kinds of flower seeds which 
will bloom in summer, 
ABBIE TILLMAN. 


Helping to Win the War 


URING the last term of sehool we did 
everything we could to help win the war, 


from 








—<—<————=—=—= 


Before Obkirstmas a man visite! our school 
soliciting funds for the Y¥Y. M. C. A. fund 
Class and society pledged about $10, or 
about $100 in all, and before the close of 
school the last cent was paid 

The next thing we were interested in was 
War Savings Stamps. A number of the pu- 
pils were raising war gardens, and were 


members of the tomato and poultry clubs. 

Then the Junior Red cam- 
paign which we liked best of all. 
was 100 per cent. A gentleman lectured for 
us on “Mexico’’ and the fands realized from 
this were giveg to the Red Cross. 

The cooking class was taught to 
meatiess and wheatless dishes. 

MARY TOM MURPHY 


How the Scouts Make Money for 
the Red Cross 


HE girl and boy scouts have become very 
much interested in making money for the 
Red Cross. The first entertainment was 
given by the Park Field soldiers. They of- 
fered to give a minstrel for the Red Cross if 


came Cross 


Our school 


cook 





the scouts would furnish them dinner. The 
boys brought the soldiers from the camp to 
the auditorium in their automobiles. The 


girls served them sandwiches, salad, coffee, 
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STRIKE OUT “CAN’T” AND 
“BECAUSE” 


RYE®* Southern farm boy and girl 
‘ought to strike the words “can’t” and 
“because” out of their vocabularies. 

We too often get in the habit of using 
these words as an excuse for not doing 
things, when there is really 1.0 reason 
why we should not do them. 

If someone asks us to do a task that is 
really impossible, we ought to give spe- 
cific reasons why it is necessary to refase 
their request—not merely say “I can’t,” 
and then in reply to their question 
“Why?” answer “Because.”’ 

If a person early in life forms the habit 
of doing everything that comes to hand 
unless there is a geod end it Tea- 
son for not dome it, the habit will be 
valuable one. 

e nate strike out the words “can’t” and 
‘ause!”’ 











tea, ice cream, cake, and cigarettes. The 
minstrel proved a great success and the $108 
which was taken in at the door was given 
to the Red Cross. 

On Saturday afternoons the boys and girls 
sell ice cream so that they may earn the two 
tundred dollars that they pledged to the 
Red Cross. ANNIE RUTH WILLIAMS. 
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romana 





the Allies as well, 


and abroad. 








EEPING a nation of over 100 
million people regularly sup- 
plied with meat and meat products 
is a big and complex job. 
And a still bigger job when to it 
is added the needs of the American 
soldier here and in Europe and of 


It is a job of converting the live 
stock of the West into meat and 
meat products and distributing 
them in perfect condition over long 
distances to the consuming centers 
—the North, South, East, West 


A job of supplying with unfail- 
ing regularity products that in 
the main are perishable, in the 
exact qualities and quantities need- 
ed, to the smallest out-of-the-way 
village as well as to complex and 
congested metropolitan centers. 

Only organizations like that of 
Swift & Company, with its highly- 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 





A business 
that is as big as its job 


specialized methods of meat-dress- 
ing, its hundreds of branch- 
distributing houses, and its thou- 
sands of refrigerator cars, could 
have handled such a job efficiently 
and at a minimum of expense in 
the present war emergency. 


Today American meat and meat 


products are the recognized stand- 
ard of the world. 

And the economy with which 
these products are produced is in- 
dicated by the fact that today the 
meat of a steer, dressed, is sold 


for less than the cost of the 


of 


dustry. 


steer on the hoof! 
by - products, 
what Once was waste, have made 
this possible. 

The size of the job has dictated 
the size of America’s packing in- 
And America’s packing 
industry has proved itself to be 
equal to its job. 


The proceeds 
made out of 
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Bringing the Farm to the Railroad 


Since the coming of the motor 
car, the remote farm is no longer 
remote. Distance has been con- 
quered. Miles have been short- 
ened. Minutes have taken the place 
of hours spent in transportation. 


In this transformation, the most 
important advantage to the farmer 
is in being brought next door to the 
railroad. 


Milk and other perishable prod- 
ucts can be marketed quickly. 
Needed supplies are more available. 
The farmer is in direct touch with 
the world. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Wherever you live or whatever car you drive, 
there is a United States Tire built especially to fit 
your conditions. You have a variety of treads and 
types from which to choose but the quality and 
values are always United States standards. 


Any United States Sales‘and Service Depot will 





cheerfully aid you. 


For passenger cars—‘Usco’, ‘Chain’, ‘Royal Cord’, 
‘Nobby’ and ‘Plain’. Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motor- 


cycles, Bicycles and Airplanes. 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Ster- 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 






















Using his car largely for business, 
the modern farmer treats his car as © 
a business proposition. Equipment 
is purchased with extreme care and © 
judgment. Values are studied. 
Mileage records are kept carefully. 


That is why the sales of United 
States Tires are increasing so fast 
in prosperous farming communi- 
ties. They have demonstrated not 
only long-mileage qualities but — 
greater reliability. They make your 
car more useful. They give a big- © 
ger return on your investment. 


‘Usco’ ‘Chain’ 
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